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THE CORONER'S ROLL IN THE BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY. 

The Bodleian Library possesses a portion of the 
coroner’s roll for Oxford, containing nine inquests 
held between Dec. 19, 1300, and June 15, 1302. 
It ap’ that this roll is the third part of the 
complete record, all of which is still in existence, 
but, strangely enough, one of the two remaining 
portions is said to be in the archives of Bridg- 
water, the other in the Record Office. The coroner 
is John de Oseneye, and the entries are con- 
tinuous. 

The roll reveals that the following was the 
process by which these inquests were held. If 
any one discovers a person dead in the district, 
it is his or her duty to raise a hue (levare 
hutesium). If the person dies in his home or 
lodgings after an accident or wound, information 
is given to the coroner at once, and the inquest is 
held on the same day. 

The jury is always composed of twenty-four 
persons, six from four parishes or hamlets, the first 
six being taken from the parish or hamlet in which 
the body was discovered or the mortal accident 
happened, The inquest is held by the coroner, 
and the jury declare the facts on oath. If the 
body has been found, two pledges or sureties are 
given on behalf of the person who raises the hue, 


If the person dies some time after the accident or 
outrage, no such pledges are exacted. The jury 
further states, if it knows, who the criminal is, 
or, in case of an accident, declares that no one is 


cal | blamable, If the wrongdoer escapes, the jury 


declares the fact, and assesses the chattels of the 
culprit, if he has any. When an interval has 
occurred between injury and death the jury 
further makes oath that the deceased has duly 
received the rites of the Church, The following 
are the inquests :— 

1. Dec. 19, John de Rypun is found dead in 
the parish of St. Michael in the North, about 
curfew time. The hue is raised by Thomas 
Yvo. The inquest is held next day. He had 
a wound on the head four fingers long and two 
broad, and the skull was ex , The jurors 
are taken from the parishes of St. Michael North, 
All Saints, St. Mildred, and St. Martin. The jary 
find on oath that on the aforesaid day, being Sunday, 
at curfew time, words occurred between John of 
Ripon and one Richard of Maltby, that Richard 
struck John on the head with a staff, and that he 
forthwith died. Two sureties are offered for Yvo. 
Richard Maltby at once fled, and could not be 
arrested. He has no goods. 

2. Dec. 22, Henry of Buckingham, clerk, 
died in the parish of St. Mary the Virgin. The 
inquest was held by John de Osney on the same 
day. The head had a mortal wound inflicted by 
a “ pollhatchet,” reaching to the skull, four fingers 
long, and another by a knife, one finger long and 
two deep, between the nose and left eye. The 
jury is from the parishes of St. Mary the Virgin, 
St. Peter in the East, All Saints, and St, Edward. 
The verdict on oath is that on December 12 the 
deceased was attacked on a journey to Oxford by 
unknown thieves, was wounded, and died on the 
day aforesaid. He had all the rites of the Church. 

3. Jan. 5, 1301, Robert de Honniton, clerk, died 
in the parish of St. Michael at the North Gate, and 
was viewed the same day by the coroner, John de 
Osney. He had no wound, but his whole body, 
especially on the right side, was blackened and 
swollen. The jury is from the parishes of St. 
Michael in the North, St. Mildred, St. Martin, 
and All Saints. The jurors on oath say that on 
December 31, at the hour of vespers, the said 
Robert de Honniton went up the bell-tower of the 
church of St. Michael, to assist in ringing the 
bells, and unfortunately fell from the tower 
through a hole to the ground, and ona his right 
side, so that all his bones were fractured, But he 
lingered on to January 5. He had all the rites 
of the Church. The jurors say that no one is to 
blame for his death. 

4. June 25, Simon the ffevre, of Wolvercot, and 
Alan, son of William le Strunge, of the same, were 
found dead in a certain close which is called 
Wycroft, in the suburb of Oxford, Alice de 
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Coventry, of Wolvercot, first found them and 
raised the hue. They were viewed the same day 
by John de Osney, coroner, Simon had a wound 
on the upper part of his head, seven fingers long, 
and reaching to the skull. Alan had a wound six 
fingers long, also reaching to the skull. The jury 
is from the vill of Wolvercot, the hamlet of 
Binsey, the hamlet of Walton, and the parish of 
St. Giles. The jury on oath say that on the day 
before, viz, Sunday, the said Simon and Alan 
were at Oxford, and at twilight left Oxford to go 
to Wolvercot, and when they came to Wycroft, 
certain unknown thieves killed and wounded 
the said Simon and Alan. But they make oath 
that they can name none of the said thieves, nor 
say where they went after the act. The sureties 
of the woman who found the bodies are two 
persons of Wolvercot. 

5. Dec. 7, Hugh Russell, clerk, of Wales, died 
in his lodgings in the parish of St. Peter in the 
East, and was viewed the same day by John Osney, 
the coroner. He had a wound on the left side of 
his belly, two fingers long and one broad. The 
jury is from the parishes of St. Peter in the East, 
St. Michael in the South, St. Aldate, and St. 
Mary the Virgin. The jury say on oath that on 
the Monday before (December 4) a quarrel arose 
between the said Sir Hugh and Master Elias, of 
Mongomery, and that the said Master Elias drew 
his knife and wounded the said Hugh in the belly, 
so that he died on the Thursday following. He 
had all the rites of the Church. And immediately 
after the deed the said Master Elias fled. The 
goods and chattels pertaining to him are worth 
nine shillings, The two bailiffs of the vill of 
Oxford will answer for them. 

6. Dec. 7 (same day), John de Newsham, clerk 
and schoolmaster, was found dead on the bank of 
the Cherwell, near Pettipont. Isabella his wife 
found him dead and raised the hue. He was 
viewed the same day by John of Osney. He had 
no wound nor any visible injury. The jury is 
from the parishes of St. Peter in the East, St. 
John, St. Mary the Virgin, and All Saints. The 
jury declare on oath that the said John de 

ewsham went after dinner to find rods to whip 
the boys whom he taught, and that he climbed a 
willow to cut twigs near the mill pool, which is 
called Temple Hall, and by accident fell into the 
water. The jury on oath say that no one is to 
blame for his death. Sureties are taken for the 
woman who found the body. 

7. Dec. 9, John de Hampstead, in the county of 
Northampton, clerk, was found dead in a garden 
in Cat Street. William le Schoveler first found 
him dead and raised the hue. He was viewed the 
seme day by John de Osney, coroner. He had a 
mortal wound cn the breast to the heart, made by 
a knife, of two fingers broad. The jury is of the 
parishes of St. Mary the Virgin, St. Mildred, All 


Saints, and St. John. The jurors declare on oath 
that the said John about curfew time the day be- 
fore left his chamber where he lived, at the north 
side of the great schools, ad faciendam urinam, 
and heard abusive language between Thomas of 
Horncastle and Nicholas de la March, clerks, 
who live in a chamber at the south side of the said 
schools, and the same John saw the said Nicholas 
de la March draw his knife to slay the said 
Thomas of Horncastle, and ran between them to 

revent the said Nicholas from killing the said 
hemes and the said Nicholas with the said knife 
struck the said John to the heart, so he straight- 
way died. And the said Nicholas fled, and could 
not be attached because the deed happened at 
night and no hue was raised. Sureties taken for 
the man who found the body. 

8. Aug. 13, 1302, John, son of John Godfrey, of 
Binsey, was found dead on the bank of the Thames, 
near the Wyke. William of Warwick raised the 
hue. The same day he was viewed by John de 
Osney, coroner. He had no wound or any visible 
injary. The jury is from the hamlet of Binsey, 
the parishes of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. Giles, 
and St. Michael in the North. The jury declare 
on oath that on the Saturday before (Aug. 12) the 
said John, son of John Godfrey, was reaping in 
his field at Botley with other reapers all day till 
sunset, and from the heat of the weather he had 
drunk so much that he was drunk, and wished to 
cross the Thames in a boat to his home where he 
dwelt at the Wyke, and as he got into his boat he 
suddenly by accident fell into the water and was 
drowned ; and they say on oath that no one is to 
blame for his death. Two sureties from the man 
who found the body. And the said boat is valued 
at twelvepence, for it is very rotten ; for which 
price the tithing man of Binsey and his whole 
tithing will answer. 

9. June 15, John Osgodeby is found dead in a 
certain lane in the parish of St. Edward. Osbert 
of Wycomb found him dead and raised the hue. 
The same day he was viewed by John of Osney. 
He bad three mortal wounds on the left part of 
his head, each to the skull. The jury is taken 
from the parishes of St. Edward, St. Mary the 
Virgin, St. Aldate, and St. Martin. The jurors 
declare on oath that the day before Thomas de 
Weldon, clerk, and John the Northerner, his 
servant, and Nicholas de Vylers, of Ireland, clerk, 
met the said John de Osgodeby in the said parish 
of St. Edward, and there attacked him with swords 
and slew him, and immediately all fled. No goods 
could be found of the said Thomas, and John the 
Northerner had no goods. There was found of 
goods and chattels of Nicholas de Vylers to the 
value of 13s. 10d. in clothing and ks, For 
these the then bailiffs will answer. Two sureties 
from the finder of the corpse. 

Three of the ten deaths are declared to be acci- 
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dental, three are the deeds of robbers, four are the | from A.-S. stéw, a place, root sta, to stand, S., 
results of academical quarrels. In one case the/| root No. 418 in list of Aryan roots. Cf. Morwen- 
wounded man survived his injuries ten days, in | stow (Cornwall). 


another six. 


Nettlecombe (Netelcomba).—A.-S. netele, netle 


Three of the Oxford parishes named have dis-|(a diminutive form, S.), a nettle. E., p. 256, 
appeared. Of these the church of St. Mildred is | suggests snidan, to cut, and says Nettlecomb= 
known to have stood on or near the lane between | the separated land in the dingle. Cf. Nettlestead 
Exeter and Lincoln. That of St. Michael in the} (Kent and Suffolk), Nettlebed (Oxon), Nettleden 
South was absorbed into the south-west angle of | (Bucks), Nettleham (Linc.), Nettleton (Linc. and 


the great quadrangle of Christ Church at the date 
of Wolsey’s foundation. St. Edward’s was on the 
south side of Blue Boar Lane, for its site is now 
also included in Christ Church (Peshall). 

Four of the existing Oxford parishes of ancient 
origin are not named—St. Ebbe, St. Peter in the 
Baily, St. Mary Magdalen, and Holywell. It is 
probable that two of these at least were not 
parishes at this early date, and perhaps none of 
them. The manor of Walton lay beyond the 
north hundred of Oxford, and about this time was 
the property of the abbess of Godstow, though 
Morton College claimed some rights over it. 

At this period there was only one college in 
Oxford, that which Merton had founded about 
thirty years before, for Balliol and University 
Colleges were not settled, their revenues being as 

et a few scanty pensions, but without any real 
incorporation. There were probably many such 
imperfect foundations which have been lost. 

James E, Rocers. 
Oxford. 


NOTES ON THE NAMES OF PARISHES IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOMERSET. 

(Continued from 6% §. viii. 462.) 

The names in parentheses are the old forms of 

the names of the parishes, taken from Eyton’s 

Domesday Studies and from Collinson’s Somerset. 


T. Edmunds’s Names of Places, E. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dict.,B. Skeat’s Etym. Dict., S. 
List of A.-S. root-words in vol. iii. of Kemble’s 
Codex Dip. Aivi Saxonici, and also the list of 
place-names in vol. vi., K. 
Nailsea.—A.-S. negel, a nail or pin. Also the 
name Nigel. Nailsea=Nigel’s water, E., p. 255. 
gives Neglesburne (Hants), Neglescumb 
(Somers.), Neglesleih (Glos.). 
Nempnett.—E., p. 256: ‘‘Nemp, Nym, a 
personal name, see Shakspere’s K. Henry IV.; 
a contraction of Nehemiah. Ex., Nymen- 
ut or Nemp-nett (Som.), Nym’s hut ; Nymsfield 
(Glos.); Nymton and Nymet (Devon).” In con- 
firmation of this I may mention that I have heard 
Nim used as a short name for Nehemiah since I 
have been here. 
1. Nether Stowey (Estalweia, Estaweia, Stawe); 

2. Over Stowey.— Nether (=lower) is a compara- 


Wilts). 


Newton St. Loe (Newetona).—For the family 


of St. Loe see Collinson’s Somerset, iii. 342 and 
other references in Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide. 


1. Norton St. Philip (Nortuna); 2. Norton 


Malreward ; 3. Norton-sub-Hamdon; 4. Norton 
Fitzwarren. 


3. Northtown under Hamdon Hill. 
4. For the family of Fitzwarren see Collinson’s 


Somerset, iii. 271, and other references in Mar- 
shall’s Genealogist's Guide. 


1. North Newton (Newentone) ; 2. Northover. 


E., p. 260, says over is from ofre, margin or edge. 
As a suffix it=a hil] site, as Condover (Salop) ; as 
a prefix it=higher of two places, as Over Stowey 
and Nether Stowey (Soms.). See K., iii. xxxiv. 
Bosworth has ofer, a margin, brink, bank, shore. 
Over, A.-S. ofer, Gr. iméep, Lat. super, closely 
allied to up, S. 


Nynehead (Nichehede ; Nigon hidon, K., 897). 


—This=the parish containing nine hides. Cf. 
Fivehead (Soms.), 


Nunney (Nonin, Noiun).—Assuming that nun 


is the root of this name, we get a confirmation of 
this in the form Nonin, remembering that the 
Domesday names are A.-S. forms written by 
Norman scribes. O.F. nonne=nun, see S. 


Nunne: “A nunne was a person advanced in 


years, but a minicen appears to have been younger ” 
(B.). For an account of Nunney Castle see Murray, 


Authorities quoted.—Taylor’s Words and Places, | p 


. a7 1. 
Oake (Acha)—A.S. dc, M.E. ook or oke, 8. 


Sometimes ock in place-names. 


Oare (Ar, Are).—T., p. 331: “ Or, A.-S. ora, 
the shore of a river or sea, ¢.g., Bognor, Cumnor, 
Oare near Hastings. Windsor, anciently Windle- 
sora, the winding shore.” See K., iii. xxxv. 

Odcombe (Odecoma).—Probably from the name 
of the owner. Odder (D.)=otter: a Mercian 
noble, Oddo, is commemorated in Worcestershire 
tradition. Cf. Oadby (Leic.), Odiham (Hants), 
E., p. 258. 

1. Orchardleigh (Hordcerleia) with Lullington ; 
2. Orchard Portman.—‘‘ The name Orchard only 
occurs in Wilts, Somerset, and Dorset,” E., p. 259. 

1. Lullington: see Kemble’s Saxons in Eng- 
land, i. 469. Among “The Marks” he finds the 
Lullingas in Lullingfield (Salop), Lullingstane 
(Kent), Lullingstone (Kent), Lullington (Derb., 
Somers., Sussex). 


tive, see S. Our word stow, to pack away, comes 


2. For the Portman family see Collinson’s 
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Somerset, i. 62; iii. 274, 283; and other refer-| point to a personal name Pip 


ences in Marshall. 


There was a 
saint of that name who was Bishop of Lichfield : 


Othery (included in Sowi, Domesday).—This | see E., p. 266. Pipeminstre is given by Collinson 


name=Otho’s water or stream, E., p. 260. Cf. 


as the Domesday form. 


Otham (Kent), Otholege, now Otley (Yorks. and| 3. This may mean St. Peter’s Island. Pitter is 


Suff.). 

1. Otterford ; 2. Otterhampton (Otremetone) — 
A.-S. oter, an otter. K., vol. vi., has Otershaghe, 
Ottershaw (Surrey), Otereshim (Berks), Otereshol 


(Wilts 
Paulton.—This=St. Paul’s town, E., p. 263. 


the local pronunciation of Peter. 

1. Porlock (Portloc); 2. Portbury (Porberia); 
3. Portishead (Portesheve).—These three places 
are close to the sea, but Kemble (iii. xxxv) gives 
port, a port or town; this accounts for such inland 
names as Langport, &c. 


There were Paltons of Somerset, see Visitation of | 1. This name=the enclosed or landlocked port, 


Somerset (Sir T. Phillipps), 124. 

Pawlet (Paulet, Pavalet).—N.F. from the name 
of the lord, E., p. 263. For the Paulet family see 
references in Marshall. 

Peasedown.—From St. Pega, d. a.p. 714, to 
whom Peakirk (Northants) is still dedicated. Cf. 
Peasemarsh (Suss.), Pegsworth (Leic.), E., p. 263. 

1, Pendomer (Penna); 2. Pennard, E. (Pennar- 
ministre ; Penuard, K.); 3. Penselwood (Penna). 

1. Possibly from Penda, king of Mercia. K., 
vol. vi., has Pendan ac, 262; Pendan cumb, 1244; 
Penderes clif, 1266; Pendre, 1143. 

2. and 3. The first syllable is Celtic pen, 
a headland or hill. A.-S. sél—good, excellent. 
Selwood Forest may mean excellent forest or holy 
forest, from a derived word selig, holy. Bosworth 
makes Silchester—Selchester—good city. 

1. Perrott, N. (Peredt); 2. Petherton, N. (Nort 
Pedret); 3. Petherton, S. (Sut Peretona).—All on 
the river Parret. “Aze is a purely Saxon name, 
which seems to have supplanted the British name, 
if such there ever were...... Other small rivers, 
such as the Parret, have in like manner had their 
British names obliterated by the Saxons and 
Angles” (E., p. 15). In the A.-S. Chronicle it 
would seem that the Parret, which is called 
Pedride, Pederede, Pedrede, takes its name from 
Pederida, king of the West Saxons. Parret, if 
Celtic, would probably be from Irish and obs, 
Gael. breath, pure, clear, from which comes the 
Bratha, in the Lake district. (See Ferguson's 
River Names, p. 164); but this is not Ferguson’s 
own derivation. He connects Parret with Gr. 
wiw and A.-S, pidele, a thin- stream, Piddle being 
the name of several small streams. Cf. Puddle- 
_— and Puddletrenthide (Dorset): see E., 

5. 

1. Pill (Pille); 2. Pilton (Piltona ; Pultdn, K., 
vol. vi.); 3. Pylle (Pilla).—Pool, pill ; Welsh pul, 
an inlet BF ae. e.g. Pill in Somerset, Poole in 
Dorset, Bradpole, Pwlheli, Liverpool, T., p. 331. 
The place is called Pull in Somerset dialect. 

1. Pitcombe (Pidecome) ; 2. Pitminster (Pin- 
peministra; Pipmynster, K.); 3. Pitney (Pete- 
nela 


1. From A.-S. pyt, Lat. puteus: see K., iii. 
xxxv. Pitcombe=the deep valley. ; 
2. The oldest form, Pipmynster, would seem to 


E., p. 267. Port, a bank, a landing place, a 
fortress, Joyce, ii. p. 230. 

Poyntington (Ponditona). — Puntingas, Point- 
ington, Somerset, Kemble’s S.Z., i. 471. 

Priddy.—“ Pridd, British, earth. Ex. Ty-pridd, 
earth house,” E., p. 268. 

Priston (Prisctone).—This—priest’s town, E., 

. 268. 
4 Publow.—Hlew, a hill (low). I shall be glad 
to receive suggestions for the first syllable. 

Puckington.—Pucingas, Puckington, Somerset, 
Kemble’s S.Z., i. 471. Prom Pucca, the lord’s 
name, E., p. 268. 
Puddimore Milton (Middeltona).—I suspect 
Puddimore is a family name, though it is not con- 
tained in Marshall’s Guide. Pudda, a man’s name, 
may be at the root of this name, E., p. 268. Of. 
Puttanheath, now Putney. 
Puriton (Peritona).—For the family of Pury see 
Harl. Soc., v. 189. (1) Perhaps from burh, a 
fortified place, which occurs only in four instances 
(Ex-Hartpury, Glouc.), E., p. 269, or (2) pyrie 
or pirige, a pear tree : see Bosworth. 
uxton (Pixton, Potesdone).—Pucca, the lord’s 
name, E., p. 268. Cf. Packington (above). 

F. W. Weaver. 
Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 
(To be continued.) 


Huntspil (6 S. viii. 403).—Does not pill mean 
a landing-place, just as hard does on the coast of 
Hampshire? Cf. Pile, near the mouth of the Bristol 
Avon. Indeed, the word is still in use in Somer- 
setshire in such phrases as “ landing on the 
I do not think it has anything to do with pool, but 
more probably with pile. It is not an unlikely 
way of making a rude pier to drive piles into the 
soft mud of the shore and so make a hard footing. 
Kewstoke, Keynsham (6™ 8. viii. 403).—Both 
these places are probably named from the same 
person, for whose history see Jones’s Brecknock- 
shire and Southey’s introduction to his ballad The 
Well of St. Keyne. She is said to have been the 
daughter of the Welsh prince Brychan, from whom 
Brecon derives its name, and to have founded a 
nunnery at Keynsham, of which she became abbess. 
There is a parish in Herefordshire, on the actual 
border of Breconshire, called Cusop. This place was 
formerly known as Kynshope, and the name is so 
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t in the Inquisitio Nonarum, where it is men- 
tioned, together with the neighbouring parishes of 
Clifford and Whitney, as being in the Marches of 
Wales. I doubt whether Kew, near London, has 
anything to do with her. 

Litton (6 §. viii. 404)=a burial-ground. So in 
the phrase Church Jitton. Probably the first syl- 
lable is the same as that of Lich-field, Lich-gate. 
Church litton occurs in the register of this parish, 
temp. Edw. VI. T. W. 

Ropley, Hants. 


Ayoyymovus Booxs.—It is worth while for| p 


“N. & Q.” to record the authorship of anonymous 
books which have escaped the vigilance of the late 
editors of the very valuable Dictionary of the 


Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
Britain, and of the watchfulness of the present 
editor, who himself is, so far, anonymous. If an 
appendix is given with the forthcoming volume of 
that work the following title should be included : 
“A Concise Vindication of the Conduct of the Five 
Suspended Members of the Council of the Royal Aca- 
demy. By Authority. [Quotation.] London, printed for 
John Stockdale, 1804.” 8vo, pp. 46. 
In his recent Life of Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Theodore 


I have not seen Col. Yule’s article on the subject 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, to which allu- 
sion is made, but I have in the Abbey Church of 
St. Albans seen what purports to be the grave of 
the famous traveller ; it is situated in the nave; and 
from a shield or escutcheon fastened to a pillar 
hard by, I learned that it was placed there in 
memory of Sir John Mandeville, who was born at 
St. Albans, and buried there in 1372, having 
commenced his peregrinations in 1322, and con- 
tinued them through the greater part of the world 
during thirty-four years. The inscription over his 
lace of sepulture (divested of the original spelling 
in the black letter), so far as the height at which 
it is placed and the confused manner in which it 
is written enabled me to decipher it, is as follows : 
** Lo in this tomb of travellers do ly, 

One rich in nothing but in memory, 

His name was Sir John Mandeville, content, 

Having seen much mirth, with small confinement ; 

Towards which he travelled ever since his birth, 

And at last pawned his body to the earth, 

Which by a statute must in mortgage be 

Till a Redeemer come to set it free.” 

A, Wuire. 

Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 
P.S.—It is now some years since, acting on 


Martin states, on the authority of William Jerdan, your excellent motto, I made a note of this matter. 
that this pamphlet was written by John Singleton | The church has since suffered restoration. 


Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, whose father, 


See 1" S. v. 289; 2™ S. iii. 185; iv. 434; 3°* S. ix. 33, 


it will be remembered, was one of the five sus- 12 , 204; x. 45, 71, 98, 463 ; xii. 388 ; 6th §, y. 186. ] 


pended members. Mr. Jerdan thought his copy 
of this tract was probably unique, but there is 
another in the Manchester Free Library. 

While I am writing, may I ask if any reader 
can give the author’s name of the following tract? 

“Marks and Re-Marks for the Catalogue of the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. mopcoctyr. By A. E. 
Comitis producti comes. London, W. J. Golbourn, 1856,” 
S8vo. pp. 32, 
There was a second edition with alterations. It is 
in verse—a sort of y of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
A copy before me has the author’s initials, R. J. L., 
written on the title. Cuas. W. Surroy. 

121, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


Sm Jonn Maypevitite.—A writer in the 
Saturday Review (Nov. 10, 1883), noticing Miss 
Emma Phipson’s book, entitled The Animal-lore 
of Shakespeare's Time (Kegan Paul & Co.), ob- 
serves :— 

bed While we are citing Mandeville, we think Miss Phip- 
son might well have given us more of him, for the book 
was certainly the source of a great many passages and 
allusions in various English works down to Shakespeare's 
time and later. And when Miss Phipson does quote it, 
she seems to have no doubt that it was written in Eng. 
lish by a real Sir John Mandeville ; whereas not only 
the English is known not to be original, and the greater 

rt of the travels the book purports to recount appear 
y internal evidence to be fictitious, but the whole of it 
is a compilation from earlier works, and there is a great 


Fonevus 1y A Lisrary.—A singular instance 
of the havoc among books which may be made 
by the growth of fungus was brought to my notice 
recently. An outer pipe becoming choked, the 
water it should have conveyed ran down the wall 
outside. The leakage was not discovered till the 
woodwork and shutters of an adjacent window 
began to crack and start, being forced out by the 
growth of an enormous fungus between them and 
the wall. When the presses and books near the 
wall were examined, the former were found to be 
strained and loosened, the latter covered with a 
coating of brownish fungus, three to four inches 
thick, which fastened them to other books so 
attacked and to the shelves of the book-cases. On 
trying to open the books, most of the leaves were 
found so firmly glued together by a white, silky, 
sporadic formation, in shape somewhat like sea- 
weed, that attempts to separate the leaves without 
tearing them were futile. Hundreds of pairs of 
leaves, in books two or three feet from the wall, 
were thus penetrated ; and, thin as was the coating 
of fungus, it almost obscured the letterpress and, 
of course, ruined the plates. The most effectual 
way to repair the damage appeared to be to 
thoroughly clean the fungus from the exterior and 
expose the books to a gentle heat till the damp 
was expelled. Though the books could then be 


want of reason to believe that there was such a person 
as Sir John Mandeville at all.” 


opened and read, many were irremediably injured. 
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The rapidity of growth of this fungus was re- 
markable. For the sake of experiment in corpore 
vili, a book, after being treated as above, was 
replaced. In three days the exterior had acquired 
a coat of fungus about an inch thick, the book was 
fixed on the shelf, and the leaves refused to be 
parted asunder. 

Moral—See that water-pipes near a library are 
not choked. H. Devevinone. 

Chiswick. 


Caristuas Moummers.—As this subject has 
been revived in your Christmas number, perhaps 
I may be permitted to record in your pages a 
curious incident that may suggest a much earlier 
origin of the custom than the mystery plays to 
which it is usually attributed. 

Nearly forty years ago I witnessed a performance 
of the Ram Leela, the oldest mystery play in 
existence, by the men of my own regiment (one of 
the old Bengal Native Infantry), of which a very 
large proportion were Hinds of high caste. 
Among the numerous characters represented, such 
as Rama, Seeta, Hunooman, and the army of Déos, 
Sirs and Asiirs who accompany or are opposed to 
them, I observed one figure incongruously dressed 
in the full uniform of a medical officer of the 
Indian Army (borrowed from the regimental sur- 
geon for the occasion), and I remarked to the 
Subedar, who was explaining the play to me, on 
the absurdity of introducing such a costume, and 
added, “ You must have borrowed that character 
from us. We have similar plays in England at 
Christmas-time, and in one our great hero St. 
George is slain, and the doctor comes in and puts 
& bottle to his lips, just as this one is doing, and 
says,— 

* Here, take this essence of elecampane, 
Rise up, St. George, and fight again.’” 
The Subedar admitted the incongruity of the cos- 
tume, which he explained by the fact that there 
was no such profession as the medical one among 
the Hindis ; but he assured me they would never 
for 2 moment admit such an interpolation as I 
suspected them of, and that the character was 
strictly in accordance with the text of the play, 
and that the essence administered was the Amrita, 
the essence of immortality. And as I still appeared 
to doubt him, he sent for the Havildar (sergeant) 
Major, who was a Brahmin of the highest caste in 
the regiment, who produced the text, a manuscript 
book, and quoted a passage, which I have forgotten, 
but which distinctly satisfied me of the correctness 
of his assertion. Perhaps some of your readers 
have copies or translations of the Ramayana, and 
can quote it. At any rate, the use of the Amrita 
was very good proof of its originality. I should 
like to know if elecampane has an Indian origin. 
Whether or no, as Boodha has been converted 
into a respectable Roman Catholic saint, I see no 


reason why, by a converse process, we may not 
assign to the maligned St. George an Indian 
nationality, and at least relieve him of his odious 
connexion with “ration beef.” Jonn 


“Historica, Memoriats oF WESTMINSTER 
Assey.”—The late Dean Stanley’s work is of ex- 
ceeding beauty; besides which it has become a 
standard book of reference for all who are in- 
terested in the Abbey. An error occurs in what 
I believe to be the last edition (fifth, 1882), which 
it will be of service to point out, that it may be 
rectified in future issues. 

Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, the Parlia- 
mentarian general, was buried in Westminster 
Abbey October 19, 1646 (Chester’s Westminster 
Abbey Reg., p. 141). The sermon, Dean Stanley 
tells us, was preached by Dr. Vines, who compared 
the dead soldier to Abner, and said that over his 
grave should be “such a squadron monument as 
will have no brother in England till the time do 
come (and I wish it may be long first) that the 
renouned and most excellent champion that now 
governs the sword of England shall lay his bones 
by him.” The dean adds that “This wish thus 
early expressed for Cromwell was, as we have seen, 
realized ” (p. 206), A mistake is made here; the 
champion who “ now governs the sword of Eng- 
land ” can mean no other than the Commander-in- 
chief of the Forces of the Parliament. This post 
was filled by Sir Thomas Fairfax (the third Lord) 
from February 4, 1645, until June 25, 1650, when 
he resigned his commission, and was succeeded on 
the same day by Oliver Cromwell. See Clements 
R. Markham, Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, 
pp. 190, 361. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


“Drawine Tue is a curious Che- 
shire metaphorical expression, which is occasionally 
heard, and which signifies the breaking of a vow. 
It originates in an equally curious custom, not, 
perhaps, very common, but practised now and then 
in the neighbourhood of Mobberley and Wilmslow. 
Two or more men would bind themselves by a 
vow—say, not to drink beer. They would set off 
together to a wood at some considerable distance, 
and drive a nail into a tree, swearing at the same 
time that they would drink no beer while that nail 
remained in that tree. If they got tired of absti- 
nence they would meet together and set off “to 
draw the nail,” literally pulling it out from the 
tree; after which they could resume their cus- 
mary drinking habits without doing violence to 
their conscientious feelings. 


Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Rosert Hotuanp. 


A yew “Venerasce.”—In a notice of the 
Congregational Year Book given in the Daily 
News of January 3 is the rather astonishing state- 
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ment that “ among the names of deceased ministers 
is that of the Ven. Robert Moffat, D.D.” The 
grand old missionary was indeed venerable, but 
others beside the Archdeacon of Taunton may 
object to the Daily News raising a Dissenter, how- 
ever distinguished, to ecclesiastical dignity. The 
divinity student who stated that the Venerable 
Bede was, on account of his age, known as Adam 
Bede may have joined the profession of journalism 
and been put upon the staff in Fleet Street. 


Leigh, Lancashire, 


New Year’s Eve Forx-tore.—The mention 
of melted tin, 6 S. viii. 181, reminds me of a 
German governess I had, who used to do the same 
thing with melted wax. But in the patterns it 
formed she used to see the incidents of a future 
career portrayed—knights and castles, mountainous 
countries to be travelled through ; for boys she 
could see battles, &c. This recalls another mode 
of divination she had, which was to look very hard 
in broad sunlight at the inscription on a tombstone, 
and out of the dazzling letters which appear on 
shutting the eyes to construct auguries, which 
appeared to be a sort of revelation, but were, of 
course, helped out by the fancy. She was a thick 
volume of folk-lore; but unfortunately my parents 
did not allow me to take advantage of it. 

R. H. Busx. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cutctirre on Trovut-FisHinc.—An octavo 
book of 212 pages has been recently published 
by Sampson Low & Co., London, 1883, entitled 
“The Art of Trout-fishing in Rapid Streams. 
Comprising a complete System of Fishing North 
Devon Streams, and their like. With detailed 
Instructions, &. By H. C. Cutcliffe, F.R.C.S.” 
In a preface, without date, to this volume, the 
author states that he has been induced to publish 
it for reasons which he gives, and he adds, “I 
commenced this work many years ago, and used to 
write a few sheets at a time,” whilst prosecuting 
studies in London. Afterwards he went to India, 
but found no time there to complete the work, 
which he has now determined to offer to his friends. 
He proceeds to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the late Dr. Thorne, of South Molton, 
and to recommend the services as guide of a man, 
now, he thinks, a letter-carrier residing at High 
Bray. The book is evidently the work of a prac- 
tical fisherman, and is written with remarkable 
earnestness and desire to impart information. 
But the curious thing is, that a 12mo. book of 


206 pages, bearing an almost identical title, by 
an author of the same name, but without the 
F.R.C.S., was published at South Molton by W. 
Tucker in 1863. This book has become scarce 
(see Westwood and Satchell’s Bibliotheca Piscatoria, 
he and an article headed “ An Angler and his 
oks” in the Pall Mall Gazette for July 31 last). 
If the author of 1883 be the same as the writer of 
1863, how is it that no notice of the prior pub- 
lication occurs in the preface of i883 and are 
the references to Dr. Thorne and to the fisher- 
man’s guide to be referred to the earlier date or 
to the later ? J. B. D. 


“IN MEDIO SPATIO MEDIOCRIA FIRMA LOCAN- 
tur.”—I find this quotation used by Popham 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) in sentencing Sir 
Walter Raleigh to death. Thus: “It is best for 
man not to seek to climb too high, lest he fall ; 
nor yet to creep too low, lest he be trodden on. 
It was the Posie of the wisest and greatest coun- 
sellor of our time in England, ‘In medio,” &c. 
Who was this counsellor; and is the phrase in- 
tended “ In medio tutissimus ibis” ? 

Popham further says, “Let not any devil per- 
suade you to think there is no Eternity in Heaven; 
for if you think thus you shall find Eternity in 
Hell-Fire.” Iam unaware that Canon Farrar has 
observed this in Eternal Hope. . C 

fe In medio tutissimus ibis” is assigned to Ovid in 
Bohn’s Dictionary of Latin Quotations.) 


To Usn.—In A Ballad Book ; or, Popular and 
Romantic Ballads and Songs Current im Annan- 
dale and other Parts of Scotland, collected by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 1824, this verb is 
used in the following stanza :— 

“1°ll gar our gudeman trow 
That I'll tak the glengore, 
If he winna fee to me 
Three valets or four, 
To beir my tail up frae the dirt 
And usk me throw the toun,— 
Stand about, ye fisher jads, 
And gie my goun room.” 
The Vain Gudewife, st. iii. p. 20, 
reprint, 1 
Ush is here used in the sense of usher. Can any 
other instance of this usage be given ? 
F. C. Birxseck Tsrry. 


DecrapaTion oF Drunkenness.—A few 
Sundays ago, being in the neighbourhood, I 
attended the parish church of Kindford, in Sussex, 
a short distance from Billingshurst. Walking 
through the village I saw a tablet of stone let 
into the outer side of the wall of the vicarage 
garden, containing the following inscription, in- 
tended to be read and considered by passers-by :— 

“ Degradation of Drunkenness. 

“* There is no Sin which doth more deface Gods Image 
than Drunkenness, Its disguiseth a person and doth 
even unman him. Drunkenness makes him have the 
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Throat of a fish, the belly of a swine, and the head of an 
ass. Drunkenness is the shame of nature, the extin- 
guisher of reason, the shipwreck of chastity, and the 
murderer of conscience. Drenhonness is hurtful to the 
'y. The cup kills more than the cannon, It causes 
deafness, catarrhs, apoplexies. It fills the eyes with 
=~ the legs with water, and turns the body into a hos- 
P 
To the above lines is no signature, and all I could 
ascertain about the matter was that the stone on 
which they appear was placed where it now is by 
the late rector of the parish. From the quaintness 
and general character of the lines, I am led to 
suppose that they are a quotation from some 
writer of the last century. ill you kindly allow 
me to ask you, or the readers of “N. & Q.,” if 
the authorship can be traced ? J. W. O. 


Tue Dress or a Jocegy.—When did jockeys 
begin to wear top-boots? In the pictures of 
Eclipse, about 1770, his jockey wears low shoes, 
like those now called Oxonians. In 1792 the 
Sporting Magazine was commenced, and all its 
engravings represent jockeys as booted and spurred. 
This question was asked by a friend, of whom I 
have long lost sight, Mr. John Wilkins, nearly 
twenty years ago, in Once a Week; but, as it 
elicited no reply, I venture to repeat it in 
*N. & Q.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Str Roperr Sresatp.—Are the exact date of 
the death and the place of the burial of this 
eminent naturalist and antiquary known? Alli- 
bone, in his Dictionary, says “about 1712,” and 
in giving a list of his writings omits his History 
of Orkney and Zetland, published in 1711. Unless 
my memory is at fault, there is a memoir of him, 
with a portrait, prefixed to one of the volumes of 
the Naturalists’ Library, edited by Sir William 
Jardine. His epitaph is, I think, also appended. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Orrnorzvic.—Can any of your numerous 
readers tell me the correct spelling of this word ? 
Sages appear to differ thereon—orthopedic, ortho- 
peedic, and orthopedic having each had its advo- 
cates at a recent discussion. As I suggested at 
the time, the correct spelling depends on its 
derivation, and I put the following queries : (1) Is 
the word derived from dp@ds or 
madevey? (2) Or is the word a hybrid—half 
Latin and half Greek—dp0ds pes? The genuine 
etymology of this word would greatly oblige. 

Epwarp Vyvyay. 


“Dick Krrcat.”—In the various notices that 
have come under my observation relative to the 
recent death of Richard Doyle, the artist, I have 
not seen any mention of his ever having adopted 
the pseudonym of “ Dick Kitcat.” This name is 
given as that of the artist of the first five etchings 


of Maxwell’s Fortunes of Hector O’ Halloran, pub- 
lished by Bentley in 1842, I think that the story 
first appeared in the pages of Bentley's Miscellany. 
I have the volume, “new edition,” published by 
T. Tegg, 1845, illustrated “with twenty-seven 
illustrations by J. Leech.” From these must be 
deducted the five by “Dick Kitcat,” in which 
“Dicky” Doyle’s etching-needle is unmistakable. 
Did R. Doyle ever sign any other drawings with 
this pseudonym ? Bepe. 


ELEcAMPANE, AN OLD Enciish SwEETMEAT.— 
I shall be obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” 
can throw light upon this word, its origin and 
meaning. When I was a small boy, nearly fifty 
years ago, the term elecampane had in Dorsetshire 
a sort of generic signification, and included all 
sorts of lollypops; but it had further a specific 
application to certain sticks of toffy, which (as we 
children were told) were the spurious and very 
imperfect imitation of some comfit or candied 
preserve of a by-gone time, whose delights oe 4 
lingered in tradition, and the making of whic 
was a lost art. Hlecampane is the English name 
of Inula helenium, one of the Composite, a rare 
British plant, something like a small sunflower. 
Was the sweetmeat made from this, as the still 
common angelica is made from the stems of 
Angelica archangelica, another uncommon member 
of our flora? Perhaps some housewife of a distant 
generation may have left a record and a receipt 
which will explain a word that has now passed 
beyond knowledge. I have recently seen an 
advertisement of “elecampane, the favourite old 
English sweetmeat,” put forward by a manufac- 
turer of confectionery. I have seen and tasted 
this. Though the name has survived, it is clear 
that the delicacy has not. 

S. James A, Sarrer. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Tue Aseca Boox or tne Faistans.—Has this 
vernacular version of the early laws of the Frisians 
been published in England with a translation ; and 
can any one say whether any English scholar has 
compared it with the Anglo-Saxon laws published 
by Thorpe, and with what result ? 

Epwix Soper. 

Taunton, 


Bow.tne.—I should be glad if some of your 
readers could tell me where I can get informa- 
tion respecting this game. Strutt and the ency- 
clopedias I have seen are very meagre. 

G. H. T. 

Macxkenziz Famtry.—While the query (6" 8S. 
viii. 469) is before your readers, may I add the 
following: Whom did Capt. the Hon. Roderick 
Mackenzie marry? He was the father of Kenneth, 
the last heir male of Cromartie, and is said to 
have been twice married. Again, Can any of your 
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readers obtain access to the entail made by Lord 
Macleod in 1786? It is recorded in the ister 
of Entails on June 27, and in the books of the 
Court of Session on July 21,1786. There is an 
apparent inaccuracy in W. Fraser’s great book, 
where he gives an abstract of this entail. It is 
quite possible that the text of the deed may con- 
tain the desired information. The full text would, 
I am sure, be worthy of a place in your pages, as 
a specimen of such precautionary measures carried 
to their full limit. A. T. M. 


Horpyer’s Picture or “Sorpa1a Western.” — 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
concerning a picture of “ Sophia Western,” painted 
by “J. Hopner”? I have a beautiful mezzotint 
engraving of it by “J. R. Smith, Mezzotinto En- 
graver to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” In whose 
possession is this picture ? F. R. 


any contributor to “N. & Q.” 
afford the following information? Who was the 
grandfather of a Miss Chetwynd, the daughter of 
the Hon. — Chetwynd who, about the year 1770 
or 1775, eloped with Humphrey Thomas, and was 
disinherited ; likewise, what was her Christian 
name? THORNBOROUGH. 


Fitivs Srur.—According to the 
Domesday Survey of Hampshire, twenty-two 
manors in the Isle of Wight, besides other lands 
in that county, were held by the above as tenant 
in chief. Mudie’s Hampshire, vol. iii. p. 144: 
‘€The Norman barons or nobles, to whom lands 
had been granted by the Conqueror—chiefly those 
which had belonged to Saxons, and probably 
Saxons who had sided with Harold—were three : 
William Fitz-Stur, who had twenty-two manors, 
William Fitz-Azor, who had twenty-four, and 
Gozaline Fitz-Azor, who had twenty-five manors.” 
The name Stur also occurs in Domesday as hold- 
ing land in Lincolnshire before or in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. Can any one give in- 
formation about the above or his descendants ; 
also whether the surname is Norman or Anglo- 
Saxon? In Harl. MS. 6126, Brit. Mus. In- 
quisitiones t mortem in Com. Devon, anno 
28 Henry IIL., is the name “le Stur,” “de Hone- 
ton” as holding land in chief. The Heralds’ Visi- 
tation of Devon in 1620 gives five descents of the 
family of Sture, or Steer, of Huish. Can any one 
fill up the two gaps, of about two hundred years 
each, between the times of the three statements, 
and so complete their possible connexion ? 

W. H. H. S. 


63, Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 


Buryine Saors.—A woman residing at 
Hamble, Hants, who was lately taken ill very 
suddenly, said to a person who called to inquire 
after her, “ Ah! I be ill all over; and no wonder; it 


as good as serves me right, for I burnt a pair of 
old shoes yesterday.” "} this a general super- 
stition? I never met with it before. 
W. D. Panisn. 
Selmeston, 


THE Port aT CLEVEDON. — Can 
— reader supply details respecting the above? 
When did he go, and how long did he reside there ? 
Are there any references in his published works 
or letters bearing on the matter ? W. M. 


Tae Pater Noster or Sr. The 
Decameron, Boccaccio makes Philostratus say, ‘ It 
happens to those who have not said the Pater 
Noster of St. Julian, that they often get a bad 
night’s rest, though they lie on a good bed.” 
Where is the Pater Noster of St. Julian to be 
found? Again, the monks of Sta. Maria Novella 
are represented as presenting one who gave con- 
siderable alms to the brethren, with “ the song of 
St. Alexis...... and the hymn of the Lady Matilda, 
and more such sort of ware.” Where are this song 
and this bymn to be found ? Maaicvs. 


Hoops.—Is it correct to hold that the only 
hoods lawful in the Church of England (in Eng- 
land) are those of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and such as are worn under a faculty 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury? My reasons 
for this theory are : (1) The canons of 1604 recog- 
nize only the universities of the realm. The 
Scotch and Irish universities, as founded before 
either Scotland or Ireland became part of the 
realm (i.¢, before 1707 and 1800, respectively), 
are manifestly excluded. (2) The language of 
the canons is hardly prospective. Therefore, 
London, Durham, Lampeter, &c., are excluded. 
(3) Those out of the realm (e.g., Melbourne, 
Calcutta, &c.) are, of course, excluded. a2e 


Tue Lotner Famity.—In 1748, according to 
Burke’s History of the Landed Gentry, in the 
pedigree of “Fane of Wormsley,” Henry Fane, 
Esq., is recorded to have married as his third wife 
Charlotte, daughter and coheir of Richard Luther, of 
Myles’s (sic), in Essex, and to have had by her a son 
and heir John Fane, Esq., of Wormsley, Oxfordshire. 
Myles’s or Myless, the old residence of the Luther 
family, situated in the parish of Kelvedon Hatch, 
near Chipping Ongar, in Essex, was taken down 
circa 1843. It was not far from the banks of the 
little sedgy river Roding, which used to abound 
with pike and perch, and flows onward past Stan- 
ford Rivers, the home of the Taylors, and Nave- 
stock, the sepulchre of the Waldegraves, whose 
old hall was pulled down in 1811. “It is a dull 
place,” wrote Horace Walpole when on a visit to 
Navestock in 1759, “though it does not want 
prospect backwards. The garden is small, con- 


sisting of two French allées of old limes, that are 
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comfortable, two groves that are not so, and a 
green canal.” In the chancel of the little church 
at Kelvedon Hatch may yet be seen memorials of 
the family of Luther. Is anything known of their 
origin, or whether they were in any way descended 
from or connected with the great German reformer ; 
and is this name found in England at the present 
time? Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jeremy Tartor’s “ Hoty Liviye ayp Drie.” 
—A friend of mine possesses an edition of this 
work published by James Duncan, Paternoster 
Row, in 1837. In this book there are, where the 
text admits, foot-notes in Italian, to which notice 
is called by an asterisk or obelisk, such as “ Lavora, 
come se tu avessi a compar ogni hora: Adora, 
come se tu avessia morir allora”; “Chi diquina 
ed altro ben non fi Sparaqua il pan, ed al Inferno 
va”; and others equally fitting to the subjects 
treated of in the body of the work. The Italian 
is old and difficult in some respects, as “ hora,” 
“Sparaqua,” &c. Is this edition of Taylor 
known? The owner has asked many persons, 
both in Italy and in England, at various times, 
but has never been able to ascertain if the com- 
ments contained in the notes are original or 
whether they may not be a translation from some 
Book of Hours. Neither Catholic nor Protestant 
was able to throw any light on them. 

Emity Barcray. 

Wickham Market, 


Avutnors or Booxs Waytep.— 

The Song of Songs. Translated into English Verse, 
with an Introduction from St. Athanasius, &c. Pub- 
lished by Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
1864. At end of the book is a translation of the Latin 
hymn (from Daniel’s Thesaurus) De Nomine Jesu, Eng- 
lished by J. V. INGLIS, 


Replies. 


PEMBERTON’S PARLOUR, 
(6 S. ix. 9.) 

The same question was asked some six years since 
in the “Cheshire Sheaf,” an antiquarian column 
which appears fortnightly, under very able editor- 
ship, in the Chester Courant, and from the replies 
to that question I extract the following informa- 
tion. 

John Pemberton was a ropemaker, a member of 
an old Chester family; and about the year 1700 
he established a rope-walk within the walls of the 
city, between King Street and the Water Tower. 
It is said to have been his custom to sit under this 
old alcove, watching his men and boys at work in 
the rope-walk below. Hence arose its name of 
Pemberton’s Parlour. This same John Pemberton 
was Mayor of Chester in 1730, and a tablet bear- 
ing his name appears on the Water Tower, on the 


side which faces the adjoining public grounds. 
Pemberton’s Parlour was not originally a semi- 
circular alcove, as it is at the present day, but 
formed part of a tower, formerly called Goblin’s 
or Dill’s Tower. It became very ruinous, and half 
of it was taken down, the remaining half being 
arched over and benched round with stone (see 
Hemingway’s Chester, vol. i. p. 355). The place 
is further interesting on account of a story told 
about Mrs. Jordan, the actress, who took shelter 
in it from a shower of rain whilst she was “ starring 
it” in Chester in 1789. Whilstin the parlour she 
met Mr. Colin Robinson, a well-known Chester 
Methodist, with whom she held a rather remark- 
able colloquy. The anecdote is too long to tran- 
scribe for the pages of “N. & Q.,” but it will be 
found in Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Jordan, though 
I am unable to give the exact reference. 
Rosert 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


I take the following extracts on one of the 
notable features of our ancient city from the pages 
of the local “ Notes and Queries,” the “ Cheshire 
Sheaf ”:— 

* John Pemberton, ropemaker, a member of an old 
Chester family, about the year 1700, established a rope- 
walk within the walls, between King Street and the 
Water Tower. It is said to have been his custom to sit 
under this old alcove, watching his men and boys at 
work in the pretty grove below. Hence arose its name 
of Pemberton’s Parlour.” 

‘John Pemberton, ropemaker, was Mayor of Chester 
in 1730; anda tablet bearing his name will be found 
attached to the Water Tower, as viewed from the Public 
Grounds adjoining.” 

It was once called the “Goblin Tower”; but what 
weird story is connected with it I have been un- 
able to ascertain. It is presumed that ——- 
it was an octagonal tower with a passage throug 
in the walls from east to west. The inscription 
and coats of arms had been for a long time ina 
very crumbling condition, but a few years ago 
the local authorities renewed the whole face of it, 
inscription and all. T. Cann Hucues. 

Chester. 


It appears from the manuscript notes, which 
were written about the year 1706, and are 
quoted by Mr. Hemingway in his History of the 
City of Chester (1831), that this was not the 
original name. The extract was as follows :— 

“ A small tower, formerly Goblin’s or Dill’s, since Pem- 
berton’s Parlour, which, being ruinous, was of late half 
of it taken down; the other half, being a semi-circle, 
still remains, and arched over and benched round with 
stone, makes a very pleasant station.” —Vol. i. p. 354. 
These igaprovements were made in 1701, and the 
name emberton’s Parlour was, therefore, 
bably given to it after that date. G. F. R. 


Bisom’s Inn (6 §. ix. 8).—It is more than 
probable that the Burgesses of Walsall in 1627 
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lodged at the well-known tavern in St. Lawrence 
Lane, Cheapside, the name of which has variously 
been given as Blossom’s, Bosom’s, and Besom’s. 
The origin of the name is still very doubtful, some 
holding that it was derived from the first owner or 
host, others that it originated in the sign, the 
gridiron surrounded with flowers, the emblem of 
St. Lawrence the Martyr. The inn was well known 
as one of the best in the City in 1522, when twenty 
beds and accommodation for sixty horses was pro- 
vided there for some of the emperor's suite, In 
1616 Ben Jonson mentioned it in his Masque of 
Christmas, thus:— 
“ But now comes in Tom of Bosomes Inne, 

and he presenteth Mis-rule. 

Which you may know, by the very shew, 

Albeit you never aske it : 

For there you may see, what his Ensignes bee, 

The Rope, the Cheese, and the Basket.” 
It is clear that this refers to the story of Tom, the 
slovenly host, who always went “‘ with his nose in 
his bosom,” as told by Thomas Deloney in The 
History of Thomas of Reding, printed before 
1600 (see Ballantyne’s reprint and Thoms’s Early 
Prose Romances, vol. i., 1828). The inn, which 
was on the west side of St. Lawrence Lane, with 
a back entrance from the Honey Market, was, of 
course, burnt in the fire of 1666. In reference to 
the derivation of the name, it has been pointed out 
by Canon Jackson (5 §, xi. 377) that John 
Bosam, a mercer, died before 1447, and that there 
was another large messuage known as Bosammes 
Ynn, in the neighbouring parish of St. Clement 
Danes in 1442. Stow considered “ Blossom’s 
Inn” the real name. Epwarp Sotty. 


This is most probably Bosom’s Inn, vide Dr. 
Brewer's Phrase and Fable, which says, “ Bosom’s 
Inn, a public-house sign in St. Lawrence’s Lane, 
London ; a corruption of ‘ Blossom’s Inn,’ as it is 
now called, in allusion to the hawthorn blossoms 
surrounding the effigy of St. Lawrence on the 
sign.” Joun R. Wopuams, 


Scortish Reciments (6% viii. 496).—About 
five years ago a book was published giving the 
history of all the Scottish regiments, and with 
coloured plates of the different tartans, but I do 
not recollect the name of the author; the book 
was in 2 vols. imp. &vo., so far as I recollect. 

B. F. Scarverr. 


T advise Mr. Hamitrow to consult Col. Stewart’s 
Sketches of the Character, Manners, &c., of the 
Highlanders, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1822, now a 
scarce book, but to be found in the Advocates’ 
Library. The reply to his question is too long 
for the pages of “N. & Q.” But thirty-three 
battalions of Regulars and fifty of Militia and 
Fencibles were raised (principally in the Highlands) 
in Scotland during the period between 1745 and 
1804, Now not one regiment of true Highlanders 


could be put together out of the whole Highland 
brigade. Consult also Brown’s History of the 
Highlands and Highland Clans, 4 vols., Edinburgh, 
1851. R. P. H. 


Impropriations (6 §. viii. 495).—In answer 
to your correspondent J. P. H., I think Iam right 
in saying that there were few impropriations in 
the sixteenth century; for the consent of pope, 
bishop, and king was necessary before the monks 
could appropriate great tithes, and the monks were 
not very popular for more than a generation before 
the dissolution. Nor has there, I believe, been an 
impropriation in England since the Reformation, 
till the Oxford Commissioners secularized a part of 
the tithes of Purleigh, in Essex, in aid of an en- 
dowment for the (possible) lay provost of Oriel 
College some four years ago. Iam not aware that 
there is any fuller account of the impropriation of 
| tithes in the fifteenth century and its abuse than 
is contained in my Loci e¢ Libro Veritatum, i.e, 
extracts from Gascoigne’s manuscript dictionary, 
1403-1458, published by the University in 1881. 

James E, Toorotp Rocers. 


Oxford, 


“Vira pi Ouiviero Cromvette ” (6 §, ix. 10). 
| —Gregorio Leti, of Milan, 1630-1701, was a very 
| voluminous writer, it may almost be said manu- 
facturer, of history, for he was chiefly remarkable 
for two things, his inaccuracy and his love of the 
marvellous. When the Dauphiness asked him 
whether all that he had written in his Life of 
Sixtus V. was true, he replied that a well imagined 
| story is better than the bare truth in an ugly 
dress. The History of Cromwell, which was pub- 
lished in 1692, was translated into French in 
1694, and again reprinted with corrections at 
Amsterdam in 1703. L. dau Fresnoy, Methode 
pour Studier I’ Histoire, iv. 306, says of it that it 
“is better than the life of Cromwell by Raguenet.” 
As a work it is of little or no authority, but it is 
bought and valued on account of the illustrations; 
the portraits are curious, and the plates of medals 
of some value. Noble, in his Memoirs of Crom- 
well, 1787, i. 298, speaks of Leti’s book as “a 
romance with some few facts interspersed through- 
out.” Carlyle, in Oliver Cromwell’s Letters, 1845, 
i. 19, does not even mention Leti; he evidently in- 
cluded him in the general term of those who had 
buried Cromwell in “foul Lethean quagmires of 
foreign stupidities.” EpwarD Sotty. 


Parases EMPLOYED BY Marstow 
S. ix. 7).— Fumatho.—Mr. A. Mar- 
SHALL should look in his Spanish dictionary 
under H, f having been used anciently where 
h now is. Thus in Don Quixote we find 
always fasta for hasta=until. I have not 
Marston’s play by me, and cannot, therefore, say 
whether the following interpretation would suit 
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the Humazo (pronounced uwmatho, but 
anciently fumatho) means a thick smoke, but dar- 
humazo means to smoke out, and, figuratively, to 
get rid of, or eject, an unwelcome occupant of any 
place. So then “to eat a fumatho” (a phrase like 
the Eastern one “to eat dirt”) means to have been 
the subject of some such humiliating ejection. 
Henry Gisss, 
St, Dunstan's, Regent's Park. 


Fumatho.—Tregellas (Tourist’s Guide to Corn- 
wall, p. 36, note) says that the pressed pilchards, 
which are sent chiefly to the towns along the 
Mediterranean shores, are called fumadoes (locally 
“fair maids”). G. F. B. 

Bailey’s Dictionary has :—“ Fumadoes, Fuma- 
thoes: our pilchards, garbaged, salted, and dried 
in the smoak. Ital. and Span.” 

Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 


Brack-Lerrer Inscriptions on Betts (6% 
8. viii. 494).—With regard to the use of black- 
letter, or Gothic smalls, on English church bells, 
I incline to think the period mentioned by 
J. C. L. 8. to be correct ; but ancient bells being 
seldom dated, it is more difficult to determine the 
time of its introduction upon them than upon 
dated tombs and monumental brasses. The dated 
bells at Claughton, Lancashire (a.p. 1296) ; Cold 
Ashby, Northants (4.p. 1317); South Somercotes, 
Lincolnshire (a.p. 1423); and at Somerby, in the 
same county (4.D. 1431), all bear inscriptions in 
Gothic capitals. There is a bell hanging in the 
clock house at St. Albans (about which I shall 
have something to say in my Church Bells of 
Herts, now in progress) which may help to eluci- 
date this question. The tower was built some 
time between the years 1402 and 1427, In it 
hangs a bell, inscribed in Gothic smalls, with 
initials in Gothic capitals, “Misst De Cexts 
Haseo Nomen Gaprietis.” Presuming this to 
be the original bell—and the presumption is a fair 
‘one, supported by many surroundings—we have 
here the use of black-letter in the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century, the date mentioned by J. C. L. S, 


Tuomas Norra. 
Llanfairfechan. 


_Fottowers or “ Norges axp Querizs” (6% 
viii. 514).—Every week (with one or two excep- 
tions) since Dec. 20, 1879, a column (more or less) 
of the Nottingham Daily Guardian has been 
devoted to the publication of “Local Notes and 
Queries.” I shall be glad to learn what papers (if 
any) have continuously devoted space for so long 
a — and for such a purpose. I may add that 
T have conducted this feature in the Nottingham 
paper alluded to during the whole of the period I 

ve mentioned. “Local Notes and Queries” 
were published in the same paper during 1874. I 
‘suggested its introduction to my friend, Mr. Cor- 


nelius Brown, who was on the literary staff of the 
paper, and he conducted it, and made selections, 
which he published towards the close of that year 
under the title of Notes abowt Notts, and I issued 
a similar selection from my “Local Notes and 
Queries,” under the title of Old Nottinghamshire, — 
and am now prepering a second series. A paper 
on the subject of “ Local Notes and Queries ” will, 
I understand, shortly appear in one of the anti- 
quarian periodicals. J. Porrer Briscox. 
Notting’ Literary Club, 


Qvorations 1x Green’s “Snort History or 
tHe Prorte” ix. 28).— The 
author alluded to in the second quotation is John 
de Trevisa, Vicar of Berkley, Gloucestershire, A.D. 
1385. It occurs in his translation of Higden’s 
Polycronicon. It is to be found in a longer 
quotation in Specimens of English Prose Writers, 
by George Burnet (an old work), and also in 
Studies of English Prose, by Joseph Payne, pub- 
lished by Virtue. Caartorre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Tae University orn “Trencner” Cap (6 
8. viii. 469; ix. 18).—At Cambridge the trencher 
cap was not introduced until the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Under the year 1769 Cooper, in 
his Annals of Cambridge, has the following note: 

“The undergraduates had hitherto worn round caps 
or bonnets of black cloth lined with black silk or canvas, 
with a brim of black velvet for the pensioners and of 
prunella or silk for the sizars. They, however, in June 
this year, petitioned the Duke of Grafton, the Chancellor 
of the University, to obtain the consent of the govern- 
ment to their adopting square caps, stating that they 
wished to attend his grace’s approaching installation in a 
dress more decent and becoming, and that the heads of 
houses were not averse to the change.” 

This the chancellor did, and the square cap was 
substituted for the round. Caartes L. Bett. 


Campe’s Epition or “ Queen Mas” (6 ix. 
32).—Will Mr. Peer oblige me by stating whether 
his copy of this book is on a bluish-tinted paper, 
whether the edges are trimmed or rough, and 
whether he has any means, exterior to the book, 
of judging about what year the publication took 
place? My copy looks as if it had really been 
printed in Germany, perhaps about 1840, or even 
earlier ; but imprints on Queen Mab piracies are 
not always to be trusted. 

H. Boxton Forman, 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, 


Tae Avrora Boreatis §, vii. 125, 415; 
viii. 133, 357).—Under the word “ Norérljds,” in 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dict., 
will be found the following account of the aurora 
borealis :— 

** An ancient description of the northern lights is given 
in the Sks. [Konungs Skugg-sjd], ch. xix. (by a Nor- 
wegian writer). From the words, eda pat er Gonnten- 
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kalla norSrljds,’ Sts. 74, it appears the Icelandic 
eet ers of Greenland were the first who gave @ name to 
this phenomenon.” 
In his account of Siberia and the “Tey Sea” 
Pennant gives the following particulars about the 
aurora:— 

“One species regularly appears between the north- 

east and east like a luminous rainbow, with numbers of 
columns of light radiating from it: beneath the arch is 
a darkness, through which the stars appear with some 
brilliancy. This species is thought by the natives to be 
a forerunner of storms, There is another kind, which 
begins with certain insulated rays from the north, and 
others from the north-east. They augment little by 
little, till they fill the whole sky, and form a splendour of 
colours rich as gold, rubies, and emeralds: but the atten- 
dant phenomena strike the beholders with horror, for 
they crackle, sparkle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and 
@ noise even equal to artificial fire-works...... The inha- 
bitants say on this occasion it is a troop of men furiously 
mad which are passing by.”—Pennant's Arctic Zoology, 
second edit., Introduc., p. clxxiii. 
In the Shetlands the same author informs us that 
when the rustic sages see the aurora they “ become 
prophetic, and terrify the gazing spectators with 
the dread of war, pestilence, and famine” 
(p. xxxvii). 

“In the days of superstition,” writes Henderson, 
“* these celestial wonders were viewed as portending cer- 
tain destruction to nations and armies, and filled the 
minds even of the more enlightened with terror and dis- 
may. At the present day, the Icelander is entirely free 
from such silly apprehensions.” — Iceland; or, the 
Journal of a Residence in that Island during the Years 
1814 and 1815, by Ebenezer Henderson, vol. i. p, 358. 

The following quotations are from a book called 
The Arctic World, its Plants, Animals, and 
Natural Phenomena, Lond., Nelson & Son, 1876: 


_“ The arc varies in elevation, but is seldom more than 
ninety miles above the terrestrial surface. Its diameter, 
however, must be enormous, for it has been known to 
extend southward to Italy, and has been simultaneously 
beng Sardinia, Connecticut, and at New Orleans.” 

“ The aurora exercises a remarkable influence on the 
magnetic needle, even in places where the display is not 
visible. Its vibrations seem to be slower or quicker ac- 
cording as the auroral light is quiescent or in motion, 
and the variations of the compass during the day show 
that the aurora is not peculiar to night. It has been 
ascertained by careful observations that the disturbances 
of the magnetic needle and the auroral displays were 
simultaneous at Toronto, in Canada, on thirteen days 
‘out of twenty-four, the remaining days having been 
clouded; and contemporaneous observations show that 
in these thirteen days there were also magnetic disturb- 
ances at Prague and Tasmania; so that the occurrence 
of auroral phenomena at Toronto cn these occasions may 
be viewed as a local manifestation connected with mag- 
netic effects, which, whatever may have been their 
origin, probably prevailed on the same day over the whole 
surface of the globe.”—Pp. 30 and 31. 

An interesting account of the aurora will be 
found at the end of the first volume of New Lands 


within the Arctic Circle, “2 ulius Payer. 
ELLIER GossELIy, 
Blakesware, Ware, Herts, 


Bear-skin Jopser (6™ 8, ix. 9).—There is an 
old story or fable of a hunter who sold the skin of 
a wild beast before he had it. I forget what beast 
it was, but it was a precious one, and may have 
been a bear. The quotation from Defoe is com- 
meng explained by this: the devil, whatever he 

uys, the man’s soul or otherwise, promises in ex- 
change something that he may not have to give, 
and that certainly the seller of his soul, &c., never 
gets. It is true that the story ends that the hunter 
was killed by the hunted animal. But Defoe, it 
will be observed, only alludes to that first part of 
the tale which suits his purpose; and he was, I 
think, justified in this by precedent, the more so 
that the sequel was only introduced into the human 
tale to point the same moral that the purchaser got 
nothing for his money. Br. NicHotson, 


This seems to be a form of speech taken from 
the proverb, “Sell not the bear’s skin before you 
have caught him” (Ray, p. 77, ed. 1768, Hazlitt’s 
ed., 330). Hazlitt refers to The New Help to Dis- 
course, p. 134, 1721, a book of which there were 
earlier editions, the earliest in Bohn’s Lowndes 
being 1684, and thus likely to have been known 
to Defoe. Henderson, in his Latin Proverbs and 
Quotations, gives it as an equivalent to the Latin 
“ Ante victoriam ne canas triumphum ” (p. 23). 

W. E. Buckiey. 


The following is from Bailey’s Diciionary :— 

“To sell the Bear's skin before he is caught. Ital. 
Vender la pelle del Orso inanzi che sia presi. H. G. 
Die Baven-haut verkauffen ehe der Bar gefstochen, The 
Lat. say, Ante lentem anges ollam. We say likewise : 
To reckon the chickens before they are hatcht. The Fr. 
say, Vendre le peau de l’Ours avant qwil soit pris ; or 
Conter sans Ul’ Héte (To reckon without the host). These 
proverbs are all designed to expose the folly of building 
upon, or bregzing of, uncertain things to come, t 
which nothing is more deceiving.” 


Epwarp H. M.A, 


Every one has heard the stockjobbers’ slang 
about bulls and bears, bulling the market and 
bearing it. Dr. Warton says the latter terms 
came from the proverb of “Selling the skin before 
you have caught the bear.” Without endorsing 
this explanation of the Stock Exchange argot, pro- 
bably the proverb to which Dr. Warton alludes 
will explain the query of Mr. James Hoorer, 

E. CopaamM Brewer. 


orn (1* 8. vi. 579; 
vii. 96; viii. 208, 302; 6 8. viii. 470).—Dr. 
Cuance writes (6" S. viii. 470), “So soon as I 
discovered that wheale (for so it is written in the 
early editions of the A.V.) had had this mean- 
ing in the days of Shakespere,” &c.; but he 
does not say which editions. What will he say 
when I inform him that I have just refe 
to my copy of the first edition of the A.V., 1611, 
and I find neither wheal nor wheale, but whey ? 
Now, whey gives a good sense, “ understandable of 
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the people.” Whey is the poor watery stuff which 
remains when the richer portion of the milk is 
turned to curds, whether for cheese or any other 
purpose. In farmhouses the whey is given . pigs. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Wittiamire axp Jacoprre Wars Ire- 
tanp, &c. viii. 8, 375, 390, 503).—At all 
evenis in the case of the publication described 
by Mr. ArpiLt at p. 390, the diligent student 
of Bobn’s Lowndes will not be disappointed in the 


object of his search, for if Mr. Wattis will 


look under “John Shirley” he will find The 
True Impartial History of the Wars of the King- 
dom of Ireland, Lond., 1692. H. 8. W. 


Aupive Aycuor (6" §, viii. 426)—On what 
authority is it stated that the Aldine anchor was 
first used for the Dante of 1502? Lot 7032, Sun- 
derland sale, Juvenalis et Persius, second edit., 
of the same date as first edit., was sold to Mr. 
Quaritch for 91. It had the anchor. I have a 
copy of the same work, same date, “ Mense 
Augusto, mp1.,” without the anchor. 

Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Fietpine’s “Tom Jones” (6% S. viii. 288, 
314).—The authority for the statement contained 
in my first note on this subject is an editorial 
poragreph in the Atheneum for July 26, 1851, 

o. 1239, Pp 806, and I presume that the informa- 
tion regarding the price which Fielding received 
for Tom Jones was based upon the assignment 
itself, which the writer of the paragraph had 
evidently seen. Mr. Sketchley, the Keeper of the 
Dyce and Forster Collection at South Kensington, 
to whose courtesy I am indebted for a copy of the 
Joseph Andrews assignment, informs me that the 
assignment of Tom Jones was purchased by Mr. 
Forster at the sale of the late George Daniel, of 
Canonbury, for the sum of nine guineas. Mr. 
Daniel probably bought it at Jolley’s sale. A 
reference to Mr. Daniel’s catalogue might possibly 
show whether he also became the possessor of the 
other assignment, and might afford a clue to its 
present whereabouts. 

While on this subject, may I be permitted to 
correct an errer in Lowndes with regard to Miss 
Sarah Fielding’s highly moral and instructive work, 
the Lives of Cleopatra and Octavia? It is de- 
scribed as in 12mo., and the date is left blank. 
The book is really a quarto, and it was printed in 
1757 “ for the Author, and sold by Andrew Millar, 
in the Strand ; R. and J. Dodsley, in Pall Mall ; 
and J. Leake, at Bath.” There is a long list of 
subscribers at the beginning, in which, amidst a 
cloud of aristocratic and fashionable acquaintances 
of the authoress, we discern the familiar names of 
“D. Garrick, Esq.; Mr. Hogarth; Lord Lyttle- 
ton,” and last, not least, that of the stanch old 


friend of the Fieldings, “‘ Saunders Welch, Esq.,’ 

who liberally put himself down for ten copies. 

One of Miss Sarah’s admirers, “——— Oflarty, 

> has a name which is curiously suggestive 
of the Bath fortune-hunter of those days. 

W. F. 

Calcutta. 


Green Aproys (6" §. viii. 348, 478).—It 
would seem that formerly green was not regarded 
as a fashionable colour. Massinger, in The City 
Madam, IV. iv., has :— 

“Enter Lady Frugal, Anne and Mary, in coarse 
habits, weeping. 

Milliscent. What witch has transform’d you? 

Stargaze. Is this the glorious shape your cheating 

brother 
Promised you should appear in? 

Milliscent. My young ladies 

In buffin gowns and green aprons! Tear them off.” 
In the ballad of Lady Isabel, occur the lines :— 
“Tt may be very well seen, Isabel, 
It may be very well seen, 
He buys to you the damask gowns, 
To me the dowie green.” 
Then there is the saying, “ Green, forsaken clean.” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Paintep Parisn Recisters (6" viii. 249, 
395, 504).—To the list sent before I can add the 
following, all published by Mitchell & Hughes: 
Registers of Stock, Essex, edited by the Rev. E. P. 
Gibson, M.A.; The Registers of St. Columb, Major, 
Cornwall, edited by Arthur J. Jewers, F.S.A.; 
The Registers of Leigh, Lancashire, vol. i., from 
1558 to 1625; The Registers of Calverley Parish 
Church, Yorkshire, vol. ii., 1650 to 1680; 
Parish Registers of Madron, Cornwall, 1577 to 
1700, first book. B. F. Scaruerr. 


“ VIRTUE IS ITS OWN REWARD ” (6% §. viii. 427), 
—Silius Italicus (A. p. 25-101) says, “ Ipsa quidem 
virtus sibimet pulcherrima merces” (Punica, 
lib. xiii. 1, 663), which idea appears in Plato’s 
Republic :— 

“ Guilt ever carries his own sco along ; 
Virtue, her own reward.” 
Henry More, in Cupid's Conflict, makes use of the 
phrase, “ Virtue is to herself the best reward,” 
and in Walton’s Angler, pt. i. ch. i., we find, 
“ Virtue a reward to itself.” The precise wording, 
‘Virtue is its own reward,” occurs in Prior's 
Imitation of Horace, bk. iii. ode ii., in Home’s 
Douglas, III. i., and in Gay’s £pistle to Methuen. 
Dryden, in his Tyrannic Love, IIL. i., expresses it, 
“ Virtue is her own reward.” A. R. Frey. 
Astor Library, N.Y. 


Since I sent my query to “N. & Q.” I have 
met with the following passage in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Religio Medici: “Ipsa sui pretium 
virtus sibi, that vertue is her owne reward, is but 
a cold principle, and not able to maintaine our 
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variable resolutions in a constant and setled way 
of goodnesse” (Reprint of first edition, 1642, 
109). The above Latin words are obviously the 
ginning of a hexameter line. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


This proverb will be found in Prior’s Imitation 
of Horace, bk. iii. ode ii.; Gray’s Epistle to 
Methuen ; Home’s Douglas, III. i.; and Dryden’s 
Tyrannic Love, IIL. i. 

EverarD Home Conemay. 


LiIsrivenza (6 §. viii. 407, 478).—Might I 
add to Lavy RvsseEtw’s quotation, that in the 
bibliography following Dr. Jas. Copland’s article 
on this disease in his Dict. of Practical Medicine, 
are given :— 

W. Falconer, Account of the Influenzaat Bath. Bath, 
al in Mem. of the Med. Soc. of London, vol. iii, 


W. Watson, Remarks on the Influenza of London in 
1762 (in Phil. Trans.). 
W. Heberden, On the Influenza in 1767 (and in Med. 
Trans., vol. i.). 
My not having been able to get a sight of these 
has been the cause of my delay in replying. 
Br. Nicwouson. 


Tue Rev. Homparey Fox or Tewxessvry (6 
S. vi. 382).—In my account of the Fox family, I 
omitted to introduce a fact which I noted from Sir 
Henry Yelverton’s preface (p. Ixvii) to Bp. Mor- 
ton’s Episcopacy of the Church of England, 8vo., 
1670, where, in reference to the silencing of Mr. 
John Dod, and his refusal to preach when so de- 
prived, it is said :— 

“ When Mr. Fox, I think I mistake not his name, a 
minister in Teukesbury, he [Dod] was pressed to it by 
that argument, that he was a minister not of man, but of 
Jesus Christ, he replied, ’tis true he was a minister of 
Jesus Christ, but by man, and not from Christ, as the 
apostles only were; and therefore if by the laws of 
man he was prohibited preaching, he ought to obey; 
and never did preach till Mr. Knightly, his patron, pro- 
cured him a licence from Archbishop Abbot.’ 

J. E. Baruey, 


§. viii. 428).—The earliest autho- 
rity which appears to be cited by Littré for the 
use of this word is a seventeenth-century writer, 
Maitre Adam Billaut, a pensioner of Cardinal 
Richelieu. The real sense of the term is luxury, 
or luxurious living, and it is quite unnecessary to 
import the sense given by Mr. Enccumpe. As a 
matter of fact, the place of retirement of the ex- 
anti-pope and ex-duke was not an Augustinian 
monastery, but a military-religious congregation of 
his own foundation, somewhat after the fashion 
of the Templars and Hospitallers, which did not 
profess to follow an ascetic rule. No evidence of 
anything more than this has ever, to my know- 
ledge, been brought against Ripaille, for the re- 
petition of vague aspersions is not evidence. 

The title chosen by the founder was “ Decanus 


militum in solitudine Ripaliz in humilitatis spiritw. 
Deo famulantium.” 

Canon Robertson, in his History of the Christian 
Church (London, 1875), viii. 82-3, speaks of the 
Ripaille fraternity as a “brotherhood of aged 
knights,” founded by Amadeus VIII., and, in 
alluding to the rumoured luxuriousness of the 
society, observes that the charges “appear to be 
exaggerations, unsupported by contempora' 
authority, and swollen by hatred of him [Felix V.], 
as an anti-pope before they were eagerly turned to 
account by sceptical writers.” A citation is given 
by Canon Robertson from Monstrelet, “the most 
respectable authority ” for the idea of the luxurious- 
ness of Ripaille, but who, as he remarks, carries it 
only a very little way, “ Et se faisoient, lui et ses 
gens, servir au lieu de racines et d’eau fontaine du 
meilleur vin et des meilleures viandes qu’on pou- 
voit rencontrer.” Aineas Sylvius, on the other 
hand, speaks highly of Amadeus, alike as prince 
and as hermit. For the later accretions Voltaire 
may be consulted. C. H. E. Carmicwakt. 
New University Club, 8. W. 


Cixcurist §. viii. 408).—It seems that in 
Milan there is preserved a very old manuscript, 
mostly in Irish or Gaelic. In it there is a prayer 
with reference to the Song of Moses (Exodus xv.) 
after the clan Israel, or the children of Israel, had 
walked over the bottom of the Red Sea. The 
prayer begins thus, “ Domine qui cinchrim fugi- 
entes tueris.” It is asked, What is the meaning 
of cinchrim? Perhaps cin is the Gaelic cinneadh 
(c hard; dh silent), a clan, a tribe, a race. Is 
chrim the Gaelic crom, to bend, to cause to bend 
(suppose to oppress). If this idea is correct, cin- 
chrim ought to have been written as two words, 
The Israelites were fleeing from a nation of oppres- 
sors. Cinneadh is akin to the Greek genos, the 
Latin gens and the English kin. Perhaps the writer, 
from absence of mind, wrote two words in Gaelic 
instead of in Latin. The word referring to the 
fugitives is in the plural; of course it refers to 
the Hebrews, not as a nation, but as the tribes or 
as individuals. As cin (pronounced kin) is in the 
singular it cannot apply to the Hebrews; if it 
refers to people at all it probably refers to the 
Egyptian nation. I do not pretend to have untied 
this Gaelic knot (if it is Gaelic). I timidly offer 
this guess for the consideration of the reader. 

Tuomas Srratron, M.D. 

Devonport, Devon, 


Bisnors’ Bratz (6" §, viii. 449)—My folio 
Bishops’ Bible, 1572, has: “29, The righteous 
shall be pounished : as for the seede of the vn- 
godly, it shall be rooted out.” In the Great 
Bible, May, 1541 (which is the only edition of it 
I possess), verse 28 is thus given: “For the lorde 
loueth the thynge that is ryghte, he forsaketh not 
his that be godly, but they are preserued for euer~ 
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more [the vnrighteous shalbe as 
for the seed of the vngodly, it shalbe rooted out.” 
The words in brackets are printed in a smaller type, 
and have the mark signifying they do not belong 
to the text, but area gloss. In the Bishops’ Ver- 
sion this verse has been wrongly divided into two, 
and the gloss has been incorporated with the text, 
thus making the psalm consist of forty-one verses, 
instead of forty. What stands in the Bishops’ 
Version for verse 30 is really verse 31, and so on 
to the end. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I have a black-letter Prayer Book in quarto, 
without title and date. In the “ Psalmes of Dauid, 
of that Translation, which is commonly vsed in the 
Church,” the misprint occurs, as mentioned by Mr. 
Dore; the reading of Psalm xxxvii. 29 being, 
“The righteous shall be punished : as for the seed 
of the vngodly, it shall be rooted out.” The 
Prayer Book in question dates probably from about 
1615, the prayer for the sovereign in the Litany 
mentioning King James, “Queen Anne, Prince 
Charles Fredericke the Prince Elector Palatine, 
and the Lady Elizabeth, his wife.” A version of the 
New Testament of an earlier date than that of King 
James is bound up with the Prayer Book. It is 
_ in Roman, has no title nor date, each page 

ing surrounded by notes in a small italic type, 
which notes partake of the character of a com- 
mentary. E. Menke. 


Mr. Dore must have given a wrong reference, 
I suppose. Psalm xxxvii. 29, in the Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568, runs, ‘‘ The righteous shall inherite 
the land and dwell therein for euer.” And there 
is no material difference in any edition that I have 
consulted, Henry H. Gisps, 


A Boriep House (6 §. viii. 386, 477).—1 
think the account given to John Wesley is very 
likely to be correct, for a few years ago I was told 
that some men digging gravel had discovered a 
Roman cemetery about a couple of miles from 
Pocklington. I went to see it, and myself got 
morsels of bone from the gravel banks. I said if 
there was a cemetery, ar abode of the dead, there, 
there must have been a town somewhere near, 
where they abode when alive; but I could get no 
distinct information on that point. 


J. R. Hate. 
Blairhill. 


A Martin Luruen Mepat (6" viii. 447). 
—A similar question to that of R. A. U. has ap- 
peared in the Oracle, No, 240, p. 769, to which 
the following is the reply :— 

“ Before the close of the seventeenth century upwards 
of 200 medals or other memorials, in gold, silver, and 
bronze, had been struck in commemoration of Luther 
and his work. A detailed description of them will be 
found in a work by Herr Juncker, Most of them refer 


to particular events in his life and history, Several 
commemorate his birth and early years. Four of them 
celebrate the journey to Worms and his ap ce 
before the Diet. Some were designed and ordered by the 
Elector Frederic, and on these the legends and mottoes 
are of special interest. One in particular—the one to 
which you refer—has ‘ Verbum Dei Manet in Aternum,’ 
a motto afterwards retained as a b -word by the 
princes of the Reformed Countries, The initials 
* V.D.M.LA8.’ were everywhere used, even on the liveries 
of their servants and retainers, Another medal had 
‘Crux Christi Nostra Salus,’ shortened into ‘ C.C.N.S.’ 
It would be tedi to ate all the designs, but 
they convey, on the whole, a fine view of the popular 
appreciation of the work of the Reformation. 

“In 1617, when the first Centenary Celebration was 
held, the old mottoes were revived and new ones added, 
such as this: ‘As Moses led Israel out of Egyptian 
slavery thus has Martin Luther led us out of the darkness 
of Popery. In the year of Jubilee 1617,’ 

“There are medals also which commemorate the good 
Elector Frederic and other friendly princes; also to 
Luther joined with Melancthon and other leaders of the 
Reformed cause. Several celebrate the affectionate wife 
of Luther, Catherine von Bora.” 

Cerer et AvDAXx. 


Hatrrenny or 1668 (6% §S. viii. 368, 455). 
—In reply to Mr. James, the coin is more pro- 
perly a token of the minor currency of the seven- 
teenth century, and is thus described by Boyne in. 
his standard work on tokens, 8vo, 1858: “ Obv. 
IOHN WRAIGHTE HIS HALFE PENNY. Rev, IN 
WESTEGATE 1668=1.R.W. conjoined.” It is not a 
very scarce token, and now worth to a collector 
about two shillings. Mr. John E. Hodgkin, of 
Richmond, Surrey, is a well-known collector of 
Kentish tokens, and might purchase it. 

Georce C. WILLIAMsoy. 

Dunstanbeorh, Church Hill, Guildford. 


Baso (6 S. viii. 515).—Baso or basu is duly 
given in Bosworth’s A.-S. Dictionary as meaning 
purple, crimson, scarlet, &c. The quotation for 
bara popig proves the point which I have already 
given in my Etymological Dictionary, that the 
same word is preserved in our mod. E. bare. The 
original sense was merely “ shining” or “ bright,” 
from the root bha, to shine, whence Skt. bhas, to 
shine, Lithuanian basas, bosus, bare-footed. It 
seems to have been applied to an unclothed part 
of the body, and thence to have meant flesh- 
coloured, pink,-red, and the like. Grimm mixed 
up this word with the Gothic basi, a berry, which 
is from a different root, viz., that which appears in 
Skt. bhas, to eat; so that berry means “ edible.” 
I mention this because Bosworth actually gives 
baso, a berry, there being no authority for any 
such word, except a guess of Grimm’s, which must 
be wrong. The A.-S. for berry is berie or berige. 
I know of no greater nuisance to the student of 
English than the fact that our A.-S. dictionaries 
abound with invented forms, some of them quite 
unauthorized, which bave been quoted by our 
etymologists over and over again, especially those 
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which are falsest and most impossible. And I 
know of nothing more disgraceful than the utter 
lack of knowledge as to A.-S. accentuation. I see 
a new edition of Stormonth’s Dictionary is appear- 
ing; the publishers seem to be entirely unaware 
that Stormonth had no knowledge of A.-S. at all, 
and used to get rid of the difficulty of accentuation 
by calmly ignoring the accents shequihen. Such 
are our “ authorities” on English. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Asnxey (6% §, ix. 27).—The next time Mr. 
Lyxw opens his teapot, if he will look at the 
inside of its lid he will probably see that the knob 
is fastened on by a round nut with handles to turn 
it by ; and if he will inquire of the teapot’s maker, 
he will probably hear that this nut is called a key. 
This is the key which an ashkey resembles. The 
resemblance may not be overwhelming, but it is 
stronger by a good deal than between an ashkey 
and a lock key. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Lorp Bacon (6 §. viii. 517).—That Francis 
Bacon was never entitled to, be styled “ Lord 
Bacon” is as certain as the fact that for more than 
two centuries he has generally been so designated. 
That it was an error so to call him was well in- 
sisted on by M. de Rémusat when he pointed out 
the case of Lord Chatham, and said people never 
speak of Lord Pitt, yet that would be just as cor- 
rect as saying “Lord Bacon” (2™4 §. vii. 103). 
Tt must be, however, remembered that practically 
all Bacon’s honours were won before he became 
Baron Verulam or Viscount St. Albans, and that 
the sentence which deprived him of the Great Seal 
and rendered him incapable of holding any office 
or entering the House of Peers left him the barren 
titles without any of the privileges of the peerage. 
He was Francis Bacon, the ex-Lord Chancellor, 
and a nominal viscount without the honour. 
“ Lord Bacon” is, in fact, a kind of courtesy title. 
Tt was natural to call him by the name which he 
had made great, and to style him “Lord ” as an ex- 
Chancellor, rather than to speak of him by the 
titles which he had disgraced, and which were, to 
the judgment of most men, set aside. So Wilson, 
Rushworth, and others called him Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, which was subsequently shortened into 
Lord Bacon (see 4 §. vi. 177). 

Epwarp Sotty. 

The proper method of writing Bacon’s title was 
discussed at great length in “ N. & 4% S. vi. 

Directory (6" ix. 
29).—The directories for this city are dated 1778, 
1787, 1795, 1801, 1824, 1838, 1847, &c. 

Wm. 

There were directories of the period mentioned, 
but copies of the earlier numbers are now not to 


be had—later volumes crop up now and again. IF 

have supplied further information privately to. 
our correspondent. Mr. Robert Robinson (estab- 
ished 1840), Messrs. Mawson, Swan & Morgan, 

and Mr. W. B. Bond are second-hand booksellers 

here. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Royat CosmocraPueErs orn GeocraPHERs(6™ §, 
ix. 8).—I imagine that the duty of the Royal 
Cosmographer or Geographer was simply to sell 
maps to the king when required soto do, In the 
Royal Kalendar for 1771 Mr. Jeffery’s name 
figures between that of the harpsichord maker and 
the linendraper. If Mr. Battery wishes to carry 
his search any further he will find the old volumes 
of the Royal Kalendar very | 


pose. 


Detarocur’s “CromweEtu” (6" viii. 369, 398), 
—The original picture of Cromwell looking at the 
coffin of Charles I., by Delaroche, is at the Academy 
of Arts at St. Petersburg. The one at Nismes is 
perhaps a replica. E. Primrose. 

Vienna. 


New Works succestep sy Avurtnors (6 §, 
viii, 326).—Mr. Sala, in the Illustrated London 

ews for Dec, 22, says :— 

“The mention of Donna Lucrezia suggests to me the 
title of a book which, written with true knowledge and. 
calm impartiality, would be as intensely interesting as it 
would be edifying. Scholars in search of a subject, 
what do you say to an essay on ‘ The Extent to which 
History has been Falsified by Poets and Painters ’?” 

Geo. L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 


The late E. H. Palmer’s Desert of the Exodus 


“ This book is now, I believe, out of print. It is very 
much to be wished that a new and cheaper edition might 
be issued.”—Life and Achievements of Edward Henry 
Palmer, by Walter Besant, M.A., London, 1883 (close of 


chap. iii.). 
J. MAnvet. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Mysteries or THE Court or Lonpon” (6 
S. viii. 428).—I remember reading this book when 
a young fellow, and can only imagine one reason 
for its suppression, viz., its immoral tendency. A 
few historical events were inserted in the work, 
but it was undoubtedly nothing but a romance. 
Scenes were described, and long conversations 
given, in which only two persons were concerned, 
and neither person was likely to have recounted 
them to Mr. Geo. Reynolds = - - else, and 

inly not with such complete detail. 
A. Sr. J. M. 


Sir Jonn Oprncserts Leexe, Bart. 8. 
viii. 448 ; ix. 16).—The baronetcy attributed to the 
John Odingsells Leeke buried at St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich, is probably that conferred on Sir Francis 
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Leeke, of Sutton Scarsdale, co. Derby, May 22, 
9 James IL, which expired in the direct line 
with Nicholas, fourth Earl of Scarsdale, who died 
in 1736. The connexion is shown in an elaborate 
article on “ Sikes of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire,” in the Herald and Genealogist for January, 
1873 (vol. vii. pp. 481-502), though the pedigree 
therein given at p. 495 seems to imply that it was 
Francis, first Lord Deincourt and Earl of Scars- 
dale, and not his father, who was the first baronet. 
There seems, however, no doubt that Sir Francis 
Leeke, who died in 1628-9, was the gentleman 
who was sixth in order of seniority among the first 
batch of baronets created by King James in 1611. 
If so, a John Odingsells Leeke who was living at 
the time of the last Earl of Scarsdale’s death in 
1736 would seem to have become at that time 
heir male to the first baronet. There was a second 
baronetcy conferred on a younger branch of this 
family (Leeke of the Chauntry, Newark) Dec. 15, 
1663, but this became extinct in 1682. 
J. H. Cuark, M.A. 
West Dereham, Norfolk. 


Yore-zert (6" S. ix. 29).—This word is, indeed, 
Jahr-zit. It is used in the special meaning of 
“anniversary of a death.” The mispronunciation 
is not due to the cause your correspondent sug- 
gests. Many Jews, not knowing the real origin of 
the word, treat it as Hebrew, and pronounce it as 
such. It is often written in Hebrew letters with- 
out vowels, and hence the pronunciation depends 
upon the taste of the speaker. German Jews 
never make the mistake. I, Apranams, 


Tennis (6 S, iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172, 214; viii. 118, 175, 455, 502).—Mr. O. W. 
Taxcock objects to my saying that I had “ ex- 
posed the fallacy” that in old English the accent 
was always on the second syllable of tennis. I 
am sorry if I offended him by saying this, but I 
did not mean to do so ; I was not thinking of him 
when I wrote. That it was a fallacy, I thought I 
had shown by quoting a fifteenth century ballad, 
in which the word occurs twice with the accent on 
the first syllable, and never on the second. Mr. 
Tancock, relying on spelling, says ‘it is not a 
fifteenth century ballad in its present spelling, and 
therefore its heavy ending (tenisse) and single n” 
go to prove his case, and not mine. But I rely on 
the rhythm, not on the spelling, which, as he 
says, may be corrupt; and I submit that the 
rhythm = my case, not that of Mr. Tan- 
cock. It seems to me that spelling is all very 
well to prove accent, where no other proof can 
be had; but when rhythm can be adduced as 
evidence of accent it is better. And I venture to 
say that my two examples, from the ballad of The 
Turke and Gowin, are at least twice as good as 
the one line, a very rough one, from Gower, which 


has been quoted. Moreover, Mr. Tancock, though 
he gives several examples of various spelling, omits 
one which I quoted from Lydgate, viz., tynes, 
which does not help him. He kindly says that I 
miss the point of his argument ; its force, perhaps. 
But these asperities do not help discussion, and I 
fear that the readers of “ N. & Q.” must be already 
tired of this arid controversy. 
JuLiaN MARSHALL. 


A Curious Mepat ix. 29),—It is difficult 
to identify the medal described by Mr. Watrorp 
as regards the lady represented, but the artist’s 
initials are most probably those of Christian 
Maler, of Nuremberg, 1604-1652. His father 
was Valentine Maler, a distinguished goldsmith, 
sculptor, and painter, of the same town, who in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century executed 
many admirable portrait- medals of his fellow 
citizens, and who enjoyed the “ imperial privilege” 
which seems to have descended to his son. The 
oval shape of the medal helps to indicate its date, 
and also the somewhat extravagant allusion to 
death, much in vogue at this period on personal 
ornaments, particularly on memento mort finger- 
rings. A similar reverse may be seen on a medal 
of George Frederick, Marquis of Baden (1573— 
1638), viz., a large skull between cross-bones, with 
the legend, “ Pulvis et umbra sumus.” “ Hodie 
mihi cras tibi” is another cognate inscription. 
The medal was probably executed in memory of 
one who died young, or whose character attracted 
special public admiration. T. W. Greene. 

Winchester. 


Dr. Guy Canteton (6 §. ix. 29).—Two ac- 
counts of this incident, one by Bp. Kennet, the 
other by Mr. Macro, are given in Wood’s Ath. 
Oxon., by Bliss, iv. 868. Observe the learned 
editor’s note at the foot of the same column. 

J. Incue 


Hewry Morttock tue Postisuer (6" §. viii. 
468).—Henry Mortlock, son of Richard Mortlock, 
of Stanton, Derbyshire, gentleman, was Master of 
the Stationers’ Company in 1696-7. The parish 
register of Stanton, by Dale, records his baptism 
on June 30, 1633. It seems probable that he was 
left an orphan when scarcely five years old. 

W. T. 


Barciay’s “ Apotocy” ix (6" §, 
viii. 347, 416).—The sixth edition of Barclay’s 
Apology of 1736 states that it was translated into 
High Dutch, Low Dutch, French, and Spanish. 
The Spanish propagandism of the Quakers is little 
known. This Apology was published by T. Sowle 
Railton and Luke Hinde, at the Bible in George 
Yard, Lombard Street, and they appear to have 
been Quakers. At the end are several pages 
of Quaker books published by them, which 
appear to have been still in demand, some at high 


{ 
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prices. There are only two poems and very little 
useful knowledge. One book by F. Bockett, The 
Diurnal Speculum, refers to short descriptions of 
the English counties. There is The Voyage of 
Katherine Evans and Sarah Cheevers to Malta, 
and of George Robinson to Jerusalem ; also God’s 
Protecting Providence: the Deliverance of Robert 
Barrow, &c., from the Inhwmane Canibals of 
Florida, This is possibly a desideratum for our 
American collectors. New England Judged also 
belongs to the Americans. There are few books 
against the Church except for tithes, but the 
Papists were the great objects of attack. 
Hype 


According to Smith’s Catal. of Friends’ Books, 
1867, vol. i. p. 25, Antonio de Alvarado of Seville 
is spoken of in 1709 as “lately convinced,” and 
was agreed with, by the Friends in England, to 
translate Barclay, of which translation one thou- 
sand copies were to be printed. For a further 
account of “this Friend” and his translation a 
reference is given to The Friend, vol. iii. p. 110. 
The work itself is properly entered by Mr. Smith 
at p. 183. W. C. B. 


AvutTHors or Quotations WanTeEp (6" §. viii. 
269).— 

“ Houses, churches mixed together,” &c. 

From A Description of London, written more than 
fifty years ago. 1 will furnish Mr. Srurcis 
with a copy if he should require it. 

Home CoLemay, 


“Choosing rather to record,” &c. 
“ They were pedants who could speak. 
Grander souls have passed unheard : 
Such as found all language weak ; 
Choosing rather to record 
Secrets before Heaven : nor break 
Faith with angels by a word.” 
«© A Soul’s Loss,” xxviii., Clytemnestra and Other Poems, 
dy Owen Meredith, London, 1855. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Henrici de Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Anglia. 
Libri Quinque in Varios Tractatus Distincti. Edited 
by Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., for the Master of 
the Rolls. Vol. VI. (Longmans & Co.) 

Srrx Travers Twiss has completed in this volume his 

edition and translation of Bracton’s famous treatise on 

the laws and customs of England, of which the first 
volume appeared in 1578. It must be no small compen- 
sation to the editor for his protracted labours to know 
that his name will in future generations be honourably 
associated with one of the classics of early English 
jurisprudence. We are, in fact, mainly indebted to 

is researches for our present knowledge of Bracton’s 
origin and career. It is scanty and imperfect enough ; 
but when Lord gy wrote his Lives of the Chief 

Justices of England he deplored the fact that literally 

nothing was known about Bracton personally, notwith- 

standing his fame and merits as a writer. Law books 


are proverbially dreary reading to every one except 


legal antiquaries, and Bracton’s treatise is no exception 
tothe rule. But a thorough knowledge of its contents 
is absolutely indispensable to students cf constitutional 
history, who wish to understand the foundations on 
whica the common law in England has been built up, 
Bracton wrote at a period when the strictness of the 
feudal system was being gradually relaxed by the intro- 
duction of those equitable defences which were allowed 
by the procedure of the civil law, This volume contains 
two classes of defences which could be pleaded in answer 
to a Writ of Right (de recto). The first was for the 
defendant to shift the burden of proof to the person 
from whom he acquired the property in dispute by 
calling on him to warrant the title. The other class of 
defence was to plead that the plaintiff was in some way 
disqualified from maintaining his claim; such as, for 
example, by bastardy, in being born before the marriage 
of his parents. By the canon law children were legi- 
timated by the subsequent marriage of their parents; 
and, if we may believe Bishop Grosteste, this was formerly 
the law in England, as it is still in Scotland. But in the 
reign of Henry II., Richard de Luci, the Chief Justice, 
decided that children so born were illegitimate; and 
when the bishops sppealed to the barons to alter the 
law of the King’s Court of Justice, and to make it con- 
form with the law of the Church, they received the 
famous answer. “ Nolumus leges mutare.”’ It 
was a curious element in this legitimation that when the 
parents were married the children stood during the 
ceremony under their mother’s mantle. This was the 
universal practice north of the Alps, and such children 
were called in Germany “mantlechildren.” The intro- 
duction to this volume is, as usual, more readable than 
the text, from the variety of curious learning displayed 
by the editor. For example,—few readers will know the 
origin of the legal phrase, “‘ tenant by curtesy.” It is the 
English rendering of “tenens per curialitatem.” The 
husband of an heiress was not accepted as a member of 
the curia of the lord of the fee as his wife’s representative 
until issue was born of the marriage, when he became 
tenant for life of bis wife’s estate. It is a minor blemish 
that the editor persists in refusing to recognize the fact 
that vicecomes is the Latin for sheriff, not for viscount, 
although to address precepts to issue execution to the 
Viscounts of Essex and Hertfordshire is absurd on the 
face of it. Hertford, by the way, is misprinted 
“Hereford” at p. 271. These smaller matters are not 
mentioned in any spirit of cavilling, but rather to 
prove that the book has received the careful considera- 
tion which it deserves. 


Tue North Riding Record Society starts its series of 
publications with a first instalment of Quarter Sessions 
Records, temp. Jac. 1., under the able editorship of 
Rev. J. C. Atkinson, who, as might be expected, con- 
tributes not a few valuable notes on points of philological 
interest. The Christian names and surnames both afford 
ample matter for discussion, and traces of various in- 
fluences may be argued as shadowed forth thereby. 
Taking into consideration the unquestionably Scottish 
origin of the Maxwells, Threaplands, and others who 
appear in the Records, we are of opinion that the Chris- 
tian name Gawin, occurring, indeed, at p. 90, in con- 
nexion with the almost certainly Scottish surname of 
Spence (merely a variant of Spens), is not really ‘“‘ Gawd- 
win,” whatever that may be or mean, but, as Mr. Atkin- 
son suggests, the “ Gawain” of classic fame in Scottish 
literature. We must await the index and preface pro- 
mised in part ii. before we can give an adequate account 
of the many valuable features which should attract the 
genealogist, the philologist, and the student of history 
generally, to the work of the North Riding Record 
Society. 
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Two parts of Mr, Walter Hamilton's collection of 
Parodies have pon os These deal wholly with the 
Poet Laureate, of whom some spirited travesties, with, 
of course, others of less merit, are furnished. We fail to 
eee, however, the best parody of a portion of the Jn 
Memoriam that ever appeared, the advertisement of 


“Ozokerit. This we recall in Punch. So far as our 


memory can be trusted, it commenced thus :— 
* Wild rumours through the air did flit, 
Wild rumours shaped to mystic hints, 
When bright through breadth of public prints 
Flamed that great word Ozokerit. 
And much the peoples marvelled when 
That mystic thing should come to view ; 
And what is it and whereunto? 
Rung frequent in the mouths of men.” 
Mr. Hamilton will do well to include this in the next 
section of his work. 
Twat amusing compilation Don't, in its unabridged 
form, has been issued by Messre. Field & Tuer in a 
sixpenny edition. 


Unper the title the Hull Quarterly and Rust Riding 
Portfolio will pees this month a new magazine, 
edited by Mr. W. G. B. Page, of Hull, which will deal with 
subjects of a general literary character; also of the 
antiquities, archeology, bibliography, memoirs of local 
worthies, folk-lore, meteorology, natural history, &c., of 
Hull, the East Riding, and of North Lincolnshire, It 
will be crown quarto in size, printed on toned paper, and 
contain forty-eight pages of letterpress and illustrations. 
The contents of the first number are: “The Hull 


‘Corporation Plate,” by Dr. Kelburne King, illustrated ; 


“The Folk-lore of Holderness, some Scraps of,” by 
Rev. W. H. Jones; “The Meteorology of Hull,” by 
William Lawton; “The Influence of the Northmen on 
our Language,” by John Nicholson; “The Jolnson 
MS. Correspondence,” &c. 

To the list of periodicals which furnish a column of 
local notes and queries must be added the Banbury 
Guardian. The first instalment of this will appear on 
the 31st inst. 

WirHtn the last five years various old documents and 
manuecripte have been discovered in Egypt, and frag- 
ments of them have found their way to Berlin, Puris, 
Vienna, &c. Among them are portions of a parchment 
code of the fourth or fifth century, comprising the 
Reeponsa of Papinianus, the most renowned of the 
classical Roman lawyers, with notes of his disciples 
Ulpianus and Paullus. The fragments at Berlin have 
been edited by Kriiger; those at Paris by Daresk. It is 
quite within the range of probability that similar docu- 
ments have been purchased as curiosities by tourists in 
Egypt. Should this be so, the possessors of such are 
invited, in the interest of scholarship, to communicate 
their addresses to Messrs, Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


Aotices ta Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

W. Broxerr (“Loss or Gain of Time in Circumna- 
Vigating the Globe”).—This will depend entirely on 
whether the = sails in an easterly or westerly direc- 
tion. If she sails easterly, that is, in the direction of 
the earth's rotation, she will have made half a revolu- 
tion round the earth on her own account, to be added to 


the number of days she is making the voyage, And as 
Sydney time is reckoned nearly twelve hours ahead of 
London time (¢.g., it is noon on January 1 at Sydney at 
the actual time that it is midnight on December 31 at 
London) it will seem to be a day later when the shi 
reaches London than the count of days on board would 
make it, But if the ship sails westerly, or in the reverse 
direction to the earth's rotation, the ship’s motion will 
just make up for the difference of reckoning of time at 
the two places, and the date will seem to be the same by 
the count kept on board and as found at London. Two 
ships starting together in reverse directions and arriving 
anywhere ther will, of course, find their separate 
reckonings of date differ by one day. 

Hersert (“Lecky’s History of European 
Morals”).—The quotation you supply merely turns into 
prose the portion of the Adonais of Shelley commencing 
with stanza xlii, :— 

“ He ia made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night's sweet bird : 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the world with never wearied love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above.” 
Shelley, Works, iii. 25, ed, H. B. Forman. 

BetsHazzar (“Chateau Yquem”).—Chatean Yquem 
is an estate, with a handsome chateau, in the district of 
Sauternes, Canton de Langon, Department of the Gironde. 
It belongs to the heirs of the Marquis Bertrand de Lur- 
Saluces, or did a few years ago. It produces annually 
one hundred to one hundred and thirty tonneaux of a 
wine held in highest estimation by connoisseurs. — 

Lrevt.-Cot. Ferevsson (‘ Yankee Ensign ”).—We ara 
authorized by Admiral Sir G. Broke Middleton, Bart., 
to state that the flag taken with the Chesapeake by his 
father, Sir Philip B. V. Broke, “ was given by the gallant 
middy of the Shannon to his kind friend and patron the 
second Earl Grey, and was therefore never in his (Sir 
G, Broke Middleton's) possession.” 

W. B. (“ Emblematic Design and Designer ”).—This 
is Retzsch’s well-known engraving of “The Chess 
Players.” See “N. & Q.,” 6 8. vii. 506; viii. 40. 

W. M. C. (“ London ”).—In Loftie’s History of London, 
the second edition of which has just appeared, you will 
find information of the kind you seek. 

T. C. H. (“ Royal Horse Guards Blue”).—The story 
told you is a mere variation of a joke formerly applied 
to the officers of the 10th Regiment. 

W.—Old Lincolnshire is published at the Old Lincoln- 
shire Press at Stamford, and by Reeves of London. 

W. D. Pagisn.—Your note upon Fox's Book of Martyrs 
is not overlooked or dismissed. It will appear in due 
course. 

J. Caxx Hveenes, B.A. (“ Old Curiosity Shop ”).—The 
idea that the house in Portsmouth Street is the Old 
Curiosity Shop of Dickens finds no serious acceptance. 

W. H. D. Hervey is anxious to know if there isin 
England =| tunnel longer than the Box Tunnel, at 
Dunnon Hil 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FRE DE RIC 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHETM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


*+CHICHTEN. With Notes. Questions for Conversation. and 
complete Vocabulary. Twenty-first Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


2 GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
aud Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 12mo. cloth, ts. éd. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
pro’ 


(II) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2 DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3. USSPION. a ith Notes and Vocabulary. Bighth | 
Edition. i2meo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Il. —Contents : 
s. LIST UND PHLEGMA With Notes and 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 


Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 42. 6d. 


Fart Ill.—Conterts: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
ey LANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 

Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo, 
Crown 8vo. 4a. 6d. 

(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 
des neven Continents” ‘Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), » 
“Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scien Glossary, and 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 


Third Edition, 12mo. cloth, %s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5a. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


(Hamiltonian System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
ano an Introduction ex anit the kiements of Grammar, by L. 
BRAUNFELS and A. C. TE. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5e. 6d. 


OLLENDORFF's GERMAN METHOD. A’ 
few. (Unabridged) from the | 
N.—A KEY to the Exercises, 


H.W 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


ing to Becker's Views. With Course of 
KEY to the Exercises, cloth, 3a 


PER PROZESS. 2. EIN THETRER SPASS. | 
Vocabulary. hird 


NORGA TE. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 


| TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
SUBSTANTIVE according to Becker’, to be used with every 
| German Grammar. Arranged by A. VON Bon LEN. 
Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 

12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Les ECRIVAINS FRANGAIS, leur Vie et 

lense, ou, I'Histoire de la Littérateur Francaise. Par 
12mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGOAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
FIRST COURSE. Ninth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 
Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec- 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQGAIS. 

Modern French Plays. Fdited for Schools, with = and 
| Vocabulary, by Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM. The Parts together 
12mo. cloth, 5a. 


_A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. By A. BIAGGI, late Professor of 
Italian in Queen's College, London. 

New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5e. 
| BIAGGI’S PROSATORI ITALIANI. Ex- 

tracts from Italian Prose Writers (from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Time). Preceded by a of Easy 8 
with Notes for Beginners. 

Eleventh Edicion, 1%mo. elth, 3s. 
| MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re- 
| vised and Improved by A. GAL' ENGA, late Italian Professor at 
College, Londow.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. sewed, 


Price erown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
from Modern Itelian Pots (from Alfieri _to the Present Time). 
With Notes and Biographical Notices by LUUISA A. MERIVALE. 

Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 


EURIPIDIS 10N. With Explanatory Notes, 


Introduction (on the Greek Metres. &c ) 3 Questions for Ex- 
amination, by CHAKLEs BADHAM, D.D 


Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the Text of Dindorf, with lish Notes, b; 
the Rey. J. 8. WATSON, M A. 


Ninth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IHNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin 


Syntax, with E. bulary, by Dr. W. LHNE. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 
Prose, with Noves and Preliminary Dissertation, by 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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